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A DECADE 
IN RETROSPECT’ 


4 
ROY CAMPBELL 


UST Over ten years ago, in the summer of thirty-nine, I 

was guarding cattle on the left bank of the Tagus, beyond 

the last cart-track, a good way down to Talavera from 
Toledo. It was just opposite the spot where the right bank of the 
river, rising suddenly to the central table-land of Castile, forms 
a cliff of brilliant vermilion sandstone several hundred feet high. 
Striking the foot of this cliff, which it is undermining, the Tagus, 
ee its magnificent colonnades of wild milk-white poplars, 
recoils at right angles to its course into a series of rapids. On the 
cliff-side are the eyries of eagles, the nests of kites, ravens, and 
swarms of kestrels. Under the myriad-flaking snowstorm of the 
alamos, or silver poplars, which tremble restlessly, even in the 
breathless noon, as if they were shaken by the sound of the river, 
the cattle had settled to their noonday siesta and cud-chew. 

My two companions, sons of Deogracias, the rancher, and I 
decided then to ride down our daily quota of partridges, which 
swarmed in these parts, to put into our evening “puchero” of 
chick-peas. We rode them down by cantering in parallel lines 
about a hundred and twenty yards apart. The partridges that 
didn’t fly across the river were generally winded after their second 
or third flight in the stifling heat and dust, and fell an easy prey. 
It was thus that we managed to live fairly well, though we were 
on the left bank which had suffered Red occupation for thirty-two 
months. 

From the hilltops we could see the magnificent snow-flecked 
sierras of the Gredos to the north-west, the Guadarramas to the 
north and east, and to the south, quite near, the gentian-blue 


1 Contributors to this series are freely expressing their own views, which are 
not necessarily endorsed by THE MontH—Editor. 
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mountains of Toledo, looking like cones of copper-sulphate where 
they emerged from the heat haze. 

Except for the occasional glimpse of the shattered silhouette 
of the shes and imperial city crowned with the ruins of the 
invincible Alcazar, the memory of warfare seemed already remote. 
Yet famine, its aftermath, was hovering near-by, and had already 
pressed heavily a couple of years past on those villages like Polan, 
Guadamur, Nuez, Casasbuenas, and others in the immediate 
neighbourhood which had been held by the Republicans all the 
war. Flashes in the distance showed us that the army was out 
with tanks and flame-throwers (part of the enormous booty 
captured from the Russian tank factory at Alcala de Henares) 
rounding up the locusts before they passed out of the “hopper” 
stage. (I remember that in one day, in Madridejos, 130 tons of 
hoppers were accounted for in this way.) That was a grim 
reminder of the Red occupation, for though the Reds had held 
the land, they had not ploughed nor cared for it in any way, 
and thus the locusts had had three years to dig themselves in. 
The greatest enemy of the locust is the plough which lets in the 


sunlight, the invincible disinfectant of locust-eggs. Far away on 


the south-eastern horizon, like the faint smoke of a prairie-fire, 
one could see where a league-long swarm had already taken to 
the air to bring misery to thousands. Even from underfoot at 
intervals, locusts were trying to rise from the ground, some of 
them just past the hopper stage—and the hoppers rustled, whirred 
rw, shimmered in gusts over the ground like strongly-winnowed 
Nevertheless, terrific execution was being done among them 
by the storks, those ever-blessed benefactors so beloved by man- 
kind through the length and breadth of their migrations, from 
Zululand to Compostela. As if word had been passed round 
amongst them, half the insectivorous birds of Africa seemed to 
have gathered there in Spain for a crusade against the earth- 
scorching “reds” of the ; ground, almost the last militant 
representatives of the Kremlin to be left in Spain on their mission 
of sabotage, drought, and famine. The seraphic sky-blue 
rollers, the fork-tailed bee-eaters, flashing with bronze and 
emerald, the hoopoes and the kestrels had all assembled that year 
in such myriads as have never been seen before in Spain. It was 


as if the hosts of heaven were being symbolized in their eternal 
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war with the infernal legions of the underworld. The birds, in 
myriads, kept up a perpetual slaughter as they “py and 
rocketed, hawking their prey on the wing. It was like a firework 
display of green, orange, blue, and golden flares. What superb, 
streamlined, aerial acrobats those bee-eaters are—no wonder we 
call them the “green swallow’ at home in South Africa. Gorged, 
they would simply vomit their previous cargo of locusts (as 
gannets do with pilchards) and continue the good work, thus 
neutralizing the earth-scorching tactics of the hordes of Germans, 
Italians, Americans, Czechs, Polish Jews, Balkans, Levantines, 
who had done most of the fighting on the Red side and later 
supplied the stalwarts of the Stern Gang and ELAS. They had 
preceded and outnumbered those foreigners that were sub- 
sequently accepted, though not welcomed, by the Nationalists 
to restore the balance. But for them (as the spokesmen of the 
International Brigade truthfully claim) Madrid would have been 
delivered in three months—and the whole war obviated in the 
rest of Spain! 

Watching this war between the birds and the locusts one 
seemed to see symbolized the warfare between Faith and 
Credulity, the West and the East, Christianity and National 
Socialism (Red or Brown). 

Unfortunately for human nature, the issues are always becoming 
blurred with us. Even when we start off with the best intentions, 
our human nature steps in to prove the fact of Original Sin. 


We all become the thing we fight, 
Till differing only in the palms 

Or fists, that semaphore to Right 
Or Left, their imbecile salaams. 


But if ever there was a war in which the issues were clear, it 
was the Spanish Crusade, but for which Stalin would be as firmly 
planted behind the Pyrenees as he is behind the Alps. It thwarted 
Lenin’s most cherished dream of taking Europe in the rear. There 
was never any question of a hope for’Spanish “Republicanism.” 
All the Spanish Red leaders were chucked out by the Russians 
in quick succession (or “liquidated’’) as happened to Azajfia, Largo 
Caballero, Prieto, Durruti, and Nin, who vaguely represented 
some Spanish interests—in favour of Russia’s yes-man, Negrin, 
who appeared mysteriously at the top, as Beirut appeared in 
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Poland, from nowhere. There was a far bigger proportion of 
Communist members in the “Spanish” Red Army Ghent half) 
than there is in the Russian army. The Russians managed to clear 
off with 6,000 Spanish children (sufficient justification for the 
Blue Division which rescued the survivors) and 60,000,000 
English gold sovereigns which formed a big part of the gold 
deposit belonging to the Spanish people. The gold was shipped 
to Odessa to swell Stalin’s kitty for traitors in every country, 
especially in this country, where there is more credulity and 
gullibility than elsewhere, owing to centuries of insulation. 

The so-called “Republican” forces were eventually forced by 
mutual hate to rebel against their own “comrades” as the 
Nationalists had had the sense to do from the start, and the war 
ended, not, as predicted in the British Press, in a heroic “siege”’ 
of Madrid or Barcelona (which were never besieged), but, as I 
accurately predicted two years beforehand (in the early parts of 
Flowering Rifle published in 1937) in mutual massacres of Reds b 
Reds. If the mutual loathing of the various factions of the Reds 
preponderated so vastly over their hostility to their common 
enemy, as to erupt in fatal massacres when they had most need 
of each other’s assistance: if they found even their company and 
mutual assistance so intolerable as to fly at each other’s throats— 
why should the misled British public blame the majority of 
Spaniards for rebelling, not against their mutual assistance, but 
against their open persecution, when the “terror” had already been 
proclaimed and ordered by Radio Moscow (relayed from 
Madrid), when the streets were already running with blood, and 
the churches burning or wrecked? We hear hypocritical Tar- 
tuffades against the use of Moors, from the very people who 
deplore all anti-semitic colour-bars, and have nothing against the 
Nigerian Regiment, the K.A.R.s, or the French Senegalese. 
(Apparently anti-semitism is allowable in the case of Arabs and 
Moors, who did not by any means counterbalance their fellow- 
semites on the Red side.) The Moors were offered double the 
pay they eventually got, if they would join the Reds and murder 
their officers. I heard Azaiia’s wireless appeal to them many days 
before the rising. They had been used by the Republic (as the 
French use their Moors and Senegalese) to quell the 1934 Asturian 
rising. (But republics are, of course, irreproachable, being Left 
Wing!) They preferred to join the Nationalists since, unlike half 
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Christianity, Islam was alive to the fatal issues at stake. The 
persecution of Islam in Russia was known in Tetuan in spite of 
there being no Arab cables or Press agencies. The persecution 
of Christians in Russia was not even known about by the English, 
certainly not resented by them. It appears that the more perfect 
the means of communication enjoyed by a people, the less well- 
informed they are: and the more generally literate they are, as 
Bertrand Russell (taking a leaf from Flowering Rifle twelve years 
after) pointed out the other day, in The Listener, the more vul- 
nerably credulous they may become to Utopian propaganda, 
which the sturdy common sense of the illiterate Spanish peasant 
rejected for the rubbish it is. 

For years before the outbreak of the Spanish War we had seen 
a riff-raff emigraille flooding into the country to escape from the 
brutal persecutions of Hitler, and the discipline of Mussolini, until 
the Germans alone in Spain numbered nearly 200,000. Much of 
this German emigraille eventually became the Thaelmann Brigade. 
It has also invaded our own shores during the last fifteen years 
—and was welcomed at the height of its influx by The Economist 
as being so much more valuable to this country than the mere 
despised, British-born subjects. These people eventually provided 
the spies for Russia, the key-men in the Spanish Red Army, the 
doctors, psychiatrists and neurologists who ran the torture- 
chambers in the Tchekas, most of the administrative staff behind 
the lines; and of course they more or less monopolized the Black 
Market which was far worse under the Reds than ever under 
the Nationalists. They were not exactly grateful for the hospitality 
they received from the Spaniards for they seemed to owe a 
spiritual allegiance elsewhere: they appeared to be colonizing the 
country in the name of Russia, and one saw them drilling in the 
Red militia months before the Civil War, just as one sees them 
taking part in Communist processions and giving away military 
secrets here to-day. Such people are not land-conscious. They 
seem to have a deadly hatred of the Western European peasant 
and his ancient traditions. The European peasant is the rock on 
which the whole of our Christian-Roman civilization depends. 
The emigraille saw to it that upon their eviction from Spanish 
soil they left a desert behind them not only to embarrass the 
victors in their task of re-establishing the national economy, but 
to provide that spiritual and physical misery which are essential 
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to the propagation and survival of Communism. That was partly 
why sie ends was done. The social diseases of Com- 
munism and Nazidom have far more points in common than 
they have differences. These differences are not understood 
roperly yet, either by the English intellectual or the English 
eal row. Communism thrives on misery, whereas Nazi-Fascism 
is self-destructive and dies out automatically where there is 
starvation and misery. The former has to precipitate chaos and 
verty before it can exercise a hold, and this is openly admitted 

y its prophets. The latter has to create, or fake, a tolerable state 
of affairs aod it becomes acceptable. The former is, therefore, 
a virulent and chronic disease and the latter a transient one. I 
wrote in A Yarn With Old Woodley—a pamphlet issued in 1936: 
“Communism may be considered to resemble chronic Syphilis; 
and Fascism Malaria. But Malaria has been known to drive out 
Syphilis, and it nearly always dies out, of its own accord. The 
only possible way to envisage the coming World War is to let 
the two diseases fight it out: and for the United West of Europe, 
which is less affected, to take on the winner between Bolsheviks 
and Nazis.” I was about the only British intellectual to acclaim 
(and still to acclaim) Chamberlain’s feat at Munich (which at 
any rate gave us an extra year to prepare for the Battle of Britain, 
without which it would have been impossible) and to deplore 
the fiasco of Yalta (when all our other intellectuals acclaimed it), 
as I did in my rejected preface to Talking Bronco which I still 
have here corrected and queried with the most brilliant queries 
and notes by T. S. Eliot who rightly rejected it on the grounds 
that it had little to do with poetry. “If we win, we shall have 
won this war only to thew every nation we were supposed 
to be liberating, into a far worse bondage than that from which 
we delivered them—since Communism is a more enduring 
menace than Nazidom.” Chamberlain declared war when Poland 
was invaded, and would certainly never have been so weak as 
to trade it and all the other countries for whom we were fighting 
just for a bottle of vodka and a friendly dig in the ribs from 
Stalin. This rendered the whole victory null. 

Another difference is that whereas Nazi-Fascism persecutes 
minorities, Communism persecutes religious and racial majorities. 
Rajk, the last gentile to wield much power amongst the satellite 
iron-curtain states of Russia, suffered liquidation as the sole 
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racial representative of a majority. His defiant emphasis of this 
fact was ignored. Such persecution can always be expected from 
a “chosen people” or “Herrenvolk” whether they be blonde, or 
brunette, or black, like the Zulus, the “chosen people of Heaven,” 
who were the scourge of all African tribes for fifty years. Com- 
munism appears, then, to be susceptible to the same sort of 
parasitic infiltration (by racial or masonic cliques) as it practises 
on the societies it destroys: but that appears to make little differ- 
ence to the common people and their control by the police- 
bureaucracies. Communism has to kill the society on whith it 
feeds, completely, before it can die itself, unless, as in Spain, it 
is beaten by frontal attack and thoroughly uprooted. It could 
easily have been beaten in Russia in this last war, where the 
Germans were at first hailed as liberators by the populace, if the 
Germans had not behaved like Communists themselves, and so 
stirred up resistance by ill-treating the people. 

The chief point of resemblance between Communism and 
Fascism is that they are both retrograde. They do not necessarily 
happen when a race has become over-ripe, decadent, and reached 
the very end of its decline. Communism has attacked and arrested 
the most primitive races—like the Indians of Tierra del Fuego, 
whom it attacked (with the inseparable concomitant of atheism) 
at the very beginning of their development: and it has brought 
about the decline of races from a sort of semi-culture to savagery, 
as in the case of the Zulus, amongst whom I studied Communism 
and its effects long before they were available to students of 
human nature in Europe. Under Tchaka and Dingaan, the Zulus 
underwent a more extreme form of Communism even than the 
Russians, something more akin to Orwell’s 1984 (when even 
fornication was punished by death); also the position of the poet 
became exactly analagous to that of the poet in Russia. The poet, 
hitherto the “singer,” became the “Isibongo,” that is to say the 
“Yes-Man,” or more literally, the “Thank-You-Man.” Faced 
with the three alternatives of suicide @ la Mayakowsky (or a la 
Yesenin), utter servility, or incomprehensibility—most of them 
chose the last as the easiest way out. Zulu poetry is still more 
or less incomprehensible, even to themselves, and their art, 
poetry and music are far inferior to that of other Bantu tribes; 
that is the far-reaching result of communization 150 years ago. 
The parallel between Zulu and Russian Communism can amus- 
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ingly be traced into history as well as the arts. Titoism, for 
instance, was historically exemplified in the secession of the 
Matabele tribe under the Marshal Moselekatze or Mzilikazi who 
pulled out when he felt he was due for liquidation, along with 
the Impis who had suffered a reverse with him. Having been 
able to study the results of Communism before 1917, I was not 
taken in along with all the Herbert Reads, Silones, Koestlers, 
etc., some of whom only recently have started debunking them- 
selves and coughing up those truths about the Spanish War that 
I was banned and boycotted for stating quite simply in Flowering 
Rifle twelve years ago. These men overfed public opinion to 
such a state of indigestion, and worked themselves to such a pitch 
of hysteria that they must now be held entirely responsible for 
the present psychosis; which will suck up to hostile governments 
who are working our destruction and who openly insult us at 
every turn and corner, not to speak of bombarding our warships, 
Farran-bombing our civilians, and hanging our N.C.O.s, as long 
as they bombard them, destroy them, and hang them from the 
Left. Nothing is too disadvantageous for us to accept cringingly 
and thankfully from the Oriental Left, from a kick in the pants 
to barefaced robbery. Nothing is so advantageous that we will 
not refuse it with insults from the well-disposed, patient, and 
neighbourly relatives of the Occidental Right. It is easy for the 
Anglo-Saxons to forgive anyone who has wronged them: but 
they are slow to forgive those whom they have wronged. 
Similarly they can always forgive a writer who was in the wrong, 
but they can’t forgive a writer who was right—when they were 
in the wrong. Even in 1944, when I was serving as a sergeant 
with the K.A.R.s, the Egyptian Gazette, in a leading article, 
accused me of “turning my ud on the struggle,” and living in 
Portugal. It said, too, that my name, to the British Intelligentsia, 
was “as a red rag to a bull.” Belloc was never forgiven for 
pointing out home truths about the Boer War, shough in 1914 


it became very expedient to recognize these truths in order to 
placate the hostile Boers, and to reward and secure the loyalty 
of men like Botha, Smuts, and Vandewenter. The truth was 
recognized, but Belloc got no thanks. I can remember when it 
was as dangerous to say a word against “those valiant allies of 
ours, the Britons of the Far East, proud islanders and gentlemen 
like ourselves, the Japs,” as it was to say a word in their favour 
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in this last war. Poor Jack London, who reported the truth (as 
war correspondent at Port Arthur) about the Russo-Japanese 
war, was ostracized for years. The few authors in England who 
had the courage to praise Flowering Rifle were cut dead by their 
friends. Blunden, with the fearless, noble, and generous nature 
of a soldier, had praised the book, and was snubbed and cut by 
his acquaintances for a year or so after—as he told me the other 
day. Arthur Bryant gave it three columns of praise in The 
Observer as by far the best book produced by the Spanish War. 
He had a rough time, too. Funnily enough, from the enemy 
side, that great and valiant writer Orwell, whose generosity made 
him a dupe of the “loyalists” (who nearly killed him in return 
for his services) was a great admirer of Flowering Rifle and wished 
that the Reds had had a poet on their side “with the same verve 
and fire.” Even to-day, when my far-from-complete Collected 
Poems are receiving praise, I know that all my best verse is in 
that banned epic poem which comprises a good deal more than 
half of my published verse, some 5,500 lines. Yet it is the reper- 
cussions from Flowering Rifle that have directed my subsequent 
history up till six months ago. Like Ercilla’s Araucana, Flowering 
Rifle was written on the spot, and it debunked, amongst other 
things, the world’s record hoax about Guernica, which was blown 
up use the manholes in the main drain underlying the main 
street, in order to keep the best small-arms factory in Spain from 
falling into Nationalist hands: most of the other towns along the 
same line of retreat, even right away to Irun, were blown up 
in the same way, but with less justifiable motives. “Make verit- 
able Numantias of these cities,” Pascual Tomas, Minister of the 
Interior, wrote in Lucha some days before Guernica was dyna- 
mited (April 21). “Destroy every trace of civil life and industry 
and defend yourselves on be ruins” ordered Solidaridad Obrero on 
April 25, 1937, three days before. Flowering Rifle also debunked 
Koestler’s account of the Alcazar, whose heroic defence was 
saluted with honour by truthful, distinguished, and valiant com- 
batant enemies such as Oloff de Wet, Malraux, Orwell, etc., 
who fought bravely but thanklessly on the Red side, but it was 
reported with inaccuracy by this best-selling, unsoldierly, hys- 
terical journalist (who has just started to debunk himself in The 
God that Failed—so we had better give him a chance to revise 
his account of the Alcazar before I take it further). 
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The partly German origin of the Anglo-Saxon intellectuals is, 
no doubt, responsible for there being no “opposition.” There is, 
therefore, no sharpening process in English thought. They goose- 
step in perfect time (as they did during the Boer War), and if 
they change their direction it must be absolutely simultaneous, 
me | to exactly the same point of the compass. This unanimity 
has certain advantages, for it creates a sort of internal harmony. 
But the brains of the intellectual become soft and over-domesti- 
cated through this exaggerated docility to collectivization of 
opinion. In France intellectuals were able to take sides, just as 
the Spanish people did, the majority being anti-Red by almost 

a million votes and by many more hearts— 


The votes, as if Democracy to slight, 
Seated the Left yet counted for the Right. 


I remember a Leftist “workerish” questionnaire being sent 
round to all the English writers (except myself) about the Spanish 
War. As I was the English writer who had lived longest in Spain; 
as, moreover, I was the only “worker” with a proper Spanish 
trades union ticket; as they went as far as to include my brother- 
in-law, D. Garman, southpaw author of a slender book of verse, 
whom nobody had ever heard of before or since this question- 
naire and who had never done a stroke of “work” in his life, 
in the sense of labour: it was obvious that the “unbiased” freedom- 
loving Anglo-Saxon intellectuals had other totalitarian ways of 
dealing with awkward ideas than the big stick: they simpl 
ignored, banned or boycotted anyone who did not concur, with 
ae utmost servility, to the general opinion. They used a lead 
curtain to dispose of anyone who showed the least sign of 
heretical independence. But the chief thing that I learned from 
this boycott was the total, self-doubting unsureness of the Anglo- 
intellectuals—an unsureness which due their blind 
credulity, of which they are painfully though v: conscious. 
It is this unsureness them to suspicious 
of anything out of conformity with accepted ideas at a given 
time. They are more credulous than cockneys or labourers. 
During the war there was a strange itinerant sect of intellectuals 
which seems now to have petered out. In the army they were 
known as “mass observation touts.” There was no end to the 


pints of beer these professional suckers would pay for, in order 
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to have their legs pulled right off. But the most perfect instance 
of the credulity of intellectuals, from Picasso downwards, is that 
they all chose the great hoax of Guernica as the main subject 
for poems and pictures. 

Now it is the intellectuals of this world, and Britain in par- 
ticular, who have by far the least faith: and once faith is removed, — 
credulity is its inevitable substitute. Man is a believing animal. 
If he is not allowed to believe sense—he believes any rubbish, 
especially if it pays as well as Bolshevism does to-day. It is true 
that Faith can move mountains, but it moves them slowly and 
painfully, inch by inch, though generally in a profitable direction. 

The terrible thing about credulity is that it can move, not 
only mountains, but whole continents, at a prodigious speed, and 
infallibly in the wrong direction, to wholesale disaster. The 
horrible Utopias of such weird Fabian sugar-daddies as Shaw and 
Wells nel coming true in front of their own eyes simply 
because they were credulous enough to believe in their own 
day-dreams. We are not far off from the nudist camps of bug- 
hunters and bluestockings (nude except for pince-nez) so rap- 
turously heralded by Wells, though the partial realization of such 
day-dreams nearly broke his heart. 

That is why, during the last forty or fifty years, coincident 
with the decline in Faith, “progress” has assumed the momentum 
of an almost vertical Gadarene stampede: the most rapid and 
disastrous “progress” ever witnessed; and all for want of those 
two sensible stand-bys (a brake and a steering wheel) Tradition 
and Reaction. A body without reactions is a corpse. So is a Society 
without Tradition. | 

We see that not only savage Zulus, like Tchaka and Dingaan, 
but the even savager despots of modern police-states always aim 
at uprooting the traditional tribal beliefs and the Faith of the 
people they intend to regiment: they persecute all believers in 
Faith so as to induce that fatalistic pill 7 which, for want of 
anything better, has to subsist entirely on the future, on promises 
and plans—five-year plans, superseded by ten-year plans, super- 
seded by twenty-year plans, and so on ad infinitum. They try to 
transfer the “next world” out of the next world (where it 
belongs) and try to force it into this world, where it does not 
fit in at all. 

The generation which, from the beginning of the Spanish War 
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to the end of this last one, put me completely in Coventry was 
credulously, absolutely, ned entirely concerned with what was 
either politically or morally unreal—that is to say Utopias and 
Vices. 

Now the irritable unsureness of themselves, engendered by two 
generations of this sort of wishful, vague, utopian thinking, 
together with the unreasoning Leftward bias common to all 
Utopianists, placed our intellectuals completely at the mercy of 
the new war-time emigraille who are still with us, commanding 
the black markets, undermining what we have left of morals, 
junketing at the Dorchester, dictating our literary fashions, 
running the art rackets, selling war secrets, and working with 
the Communists. That they utterly despise the British intellectual 
and can call him to order whenever they wish; and that they have 
insinuated themselves into the highest key-places, can be illus- 
trated in a hundred ways. At a recent meeting of B.B.C. talks 
producers in which I participated as one of them, a British lady 
made a certain suggestion about a programme. One of the 
emigraille in broken English aieaiied the suggestion—“Bot 
zat is so verry Brritish and Anglo-Saxon vot you suggest!”— 
it was delivered in a tone which withered most of the other 
British producers there. All of them who were British looked 
sheepishly guilty. The gallant British lady, however, though 
aghast at her own temerity, began to stammer, “But I thought 
this was a British Broadcasting Corporation.” My applause 
was rebuked by the icy or horrified stares of most of my col- 
leagues; it was as if I had belched in church. This does not mean 
that the B.B.C. differs from any other intellectual institution in 
the country—rather that it represents the general attitude of all 
intellectuals here. Somehow this state of things reminds me very 
vividly of the German immigration during the time of the 
Spanish republic: the hordes of emigraille nudistically sunbathing, 
setting up sex-clinics in unspoilt villages, and printing presses, 
whence they deluged the country with one of those extraordinary 
epidemics of Utopian literature, pornography, and dreary dog- 
matized immorality, which are the inseparable forerunners of 
modern revolution and its utterly useless waste of life and wealth. 
I don’t think the English are awake, any more than the Spanish 
Republicans were, to the danger. The danger can be humanely 
neutralized if only the British intellectual can regain a little self- 
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confidence. His unsureness of himself drives him centrifugally 
to identify himself with whatever is most opposed to him in 
Race, Colour, Social Class, and even in Gender. Hence his super- 
stitious reverence for all other forms of government save his own 
—the remoter the better. That is how assured foreigners can take 
complete command of the British intellectual who is in every 
way divorced from what he tries most desperately to identify 
himself: a case in point was the bogus proletarianism of the 
bourgeois poets of the thirties (and even surviving to this day). 
It was completely rootless. It was against such people that I tried 
to engage in my mission to reconcile almost the only two great 
people of the West that are not moribund, or almost entirely 
corrupted. It is the chief thing for which I have lived during the 
last twelve years. The Spanish are the last people in Europe with 
a real joy in life, which England has long needed. 

If the West ever holds its own before this new Mongolian 
onslaught, history will point to the Alcazar of Toledo as the 
Chalons, or Catalaunian Fields, where its farthest advance was 
checked, and rolled back. Yes, I know there is a black market 
in Spain. So is there here! And I know there are beggars in Spain. 
So are there here, 50,000,000 of them! More abject than any in 
Spain! All I say is that it is better to beg off your fellow country- 
men than from foreigners over the sea: and it is better to have 
a quarter of a million beggars in the streets than in every house, 
hotel, barrack-room, and prison in the whole country. 

It is ten years and six months since on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 2, 1939, my boss came down the Tagus to see the cattle. 
I had not seen a newspaper for weeks, but he gave me one. By 
the next afternoon I had parked my family, engaged a substitute, 
sold my mare, Mariposa, to the blacksmith at the Puerta del Sol 
in Toledo and was on my way to volunteer a week before my 
own country, South Africa, had declared war. After a secret 
mission, I had the great honour and joy of serving in the ranks 
with Welshmen, Londoners, and finally as a sergeant with the 
King’s African Rifles; together with’some of my darker and 
wilder African compatriots, many from cannibal tribes with filed 
teeth and ear-lobes stretched into slings, which had to be wound 
round the upper cartilage on parade lest when sloping arms the 
shoved their rifles through their own ears! I loved them all 
During all my absence on active service as an N.C.O. I was 
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being attacked by the Left Wing Eye and the Palestine and 
Egyptian papers, for having “turned my back on the struggle,” 
which they were so nuts resisting in well-paid Government 
sinecures—with their knives and forks. They reported that I was 
skulking in Portugal: and being a British N.C.O. I could not 
reply to the Press. My literary reputation completely vanished 
owing to this campaign, and when I came out of the army, 

rmanently crippled with a shattered hip-joint, I found that I 
Pad been branded as a Traitor, a Coward, a Fascist, or a Renegade 


by people who had never placed anything more risky than their 
i isposal off the King and Country 


money-making instincts at the dis 
—many of them in the flower of their military age. My crime 
was that as an agricultural labourer in Spain I had objected to 
seeing the face of Europe defiled by breeders of locusts and 
promoters of man-made famine. I had never voted or attended 
a political meeting in my life, any more than had at least 
200,000 other “‘requetes” and Carlists in Spain. When I came out 
of the British Army as a permanent cripple, the only job I could 
get was as a sub-clerk in the Civil Service at 4250 a year, while 
all the “proletarian” poets were eating their heads clean off in 
cushy wean jobs, and living on the taxes of workers and 
rankers. In the enormous room where we worked was a huge 
picture of Stalin, the same one I had seen before the Spanish 
troubles in the town halls of Red villages when I went to sign for 
bull fights. Opposite Stalin’s huge photo were three tiny ones of 
King George VI, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-Chek, and they were 
passing round the hat for Mrs. Churchill’s Fund of {2,000,000 to 
give to the Russians. “Here it comes all over again,” I thought. 
In the last ten years I have noticed a considerable accentuation 
of the “contrasentida”—the working-out of all concerted political 
effort into the opposite result from what was intended. Ever since 
the French Revolution this has become an axiom. That foul 
volcano of blood and pus was intended to unite humanity, but 
only succeeded in dividin the once-great country of its origin 
into two irreconcilable halves, each so intent on persecuting the 
other that it welcomes any invader who will help it to do so. 


Marxism, intended to eliminate the top-dog, promotes far more 
ruthless top-dogs: Nietzscheism, intended to eliminate under- 


dogs, has filled the world with far more pitiable underdogs— 
than either were intended to eliminate. 
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In the next ears this tendency of all concerted 
to work out fer e opposite results from those ‘antadied will 
increase, I think. Everything we have known for the last fifty 
years will be repeated: Leagues of Nations, UNO’s, UNESCO’s, 
and other lucrative, liberaloid, levantine-masonic money-rackets; 

which, if they do not destroy us by precipitating us into another — 
world war, as they did into the previous two, will eventually, 
by a sort of reductio ad absurdum, teach people that there is no 
such thing as concerted “progress” and finally force us to look 
within ourselves; for salvation is not a collective thing but happens 
(if at all) separately in each individual. Everybody will get sick 
of the repetition of the fact (obvious enough by now in all 
conscience!) again and again disastrously illustrated, that socialistic 
politics are ridiculous and unhealthy for humanity. The less 
politics of any sort, the better. People will have to begin minding 
their own business, and reforming themselves before they try to 
reform others. Minding one’s own business is an all-time job 
too! So it may be that, through non-interference, things will be 
allowed to look up, and life to circulate normally. At no other 
time, nevertheless, was it ever more thrilling and enjoyable to 
be alive than it is to-day, when the life of the whole planet is 
triggered by a hair, and the roar of chaos is challenging from 
us all every atom of our faith, hope, — and courage, in 
a measure which our Maker has never before done us the honour 


of expecting and demanding from His creatures. Above all we 
need that stand-by of all good soldiers, laughing gaiety which 
shows up best against the blackest background; to live without 
that is an insult to Creation and makes nonsense of living at all. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
1872-1945 
By 
AUGUSTUS JOHN, O.M. 


was still a Slade student when my first meeting with Will 

Rothenstein took place, andinaugurated a long and momentous 

friendship. My beginnings as a draughtsman had already 
earned me the official but guarded naa Brown, Steer and 
Tonks, but Rothenstein’s vehement nature, irresponsibility and 
enthusiasm knew no such bounds. At that time the industry and 
executive ability of my fellow student, William Orpen, had 
seemed, in the eyes of the judicious, to point to a more likely 
winner, but Rothenstein, with a wider, more imaginative range 
of vision and greater audacity, chose to put, so to speak, his 
money on me. If there was a race on, I was unaware of it. Orpen 
was a good companion and we were much together at that time, 
but there, was no sense of competition. We were practically 
different animals: this, no doubt, is why we had so much fun 
together. Rothenstein, while fully alive to Orpen’s merits, was 
equally aware of his limitations. He seemed to be blind to mine. 
To our new friend fresh from Paris and already enjoying a 
considerable notoriety, the drolleries of the Dubliner sounded 
flat and provincial. Mother-wit wasn’t in Will’s line, even when 
reinforced by the ever-popular brogue. His own speech owed 
nothing to the racy felicities of his native Yorkshire: carefully 
purified of all such rusticity, it only admitted, when appropriate, 
the intrusion of some apt and untranslatable Gallicism. Inter- 
change between two ae opposites could only result in mutual 
discomfort. 

Though Rothenstein’s intellectual tempo was so much faster 
than mine, his conversation, in which serious matter contended 
with irrepressible gaiety, was both enlivening and educative. 
His judgments as regards my work might be severe: they were 
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never unjust. The walls of his house and studio were adorned 
with original drawings of Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Daumier, 
Millet, Puvis de Chavannes and other masters, acquired by some 
mysterious process in which money played an almost negligible 

art, for he was far from rich. He had, however, the flair of a 
nsihonnd and would ransack the dusty recesses of the most 
obscure literary and artistic junk-shops with astonishing success. 
Apart from a beautiful wife, drawing in particular and Art in 
general were the sole objects of his devotion, until, in later years, 
the problem of Life itself was admitted, though never to the 
exclusion of the deeper and more enduring topic. Professing no 
systematic philosophy, and subscribing to no dogma, his point 
of view in maturity was that of a curious, penetrating and 
essentially moral intelligence, upon which Balzac’s Comédie 
Humaine had left indelible traces. 

When I visited Rothenstein’s house, I was at once struck by 
the unusual character of the works I saw around me. I found 
myself in the presence of a distinct personality. These works of 
his early period, lighter and more suave in style than his later 
manner, owed something perhaps to the example of Whistler, 
but more, in their dramatic quality, to the irradiation of Goya’s 
genius. Goya was hardly considered in England until Rothen- 
stein’s little book introduced him to the British public. Yet how 
close he was to our time! Have we forgotten that Goya was our 
nearest and perhaps, to some, our dearest Old Master? 

Will Rothenstein’s fruitful years in Paris stopped short of the 
phenomena of Cubism, Les Fauves and the so-called Ecole de 
Paris. Originally a pupil of Legros, his spiritual ancestry (as 
regards France at any rate) might be said to date from Courbet 
and was populated successively by the figures of Jean-Francois 
Millet, Delacroix, Géricault, Daumier, Corot, Ingres, Puvis de 
Chavannes, the Impressionists and Rodin. With a passionate 
respect and love of the older Masters, he was always prepared to 
greet modern manifestations with sympathy, provided they bore 
the impress of sincerity and reverence. He was among the first to 
acclaim the satirical genius of Wyndham Lewis, after having 
assured himself first of that young man’s sound draughtsmanship. 


He was, in fact, always the friend of youth. Much of the fashion- 
able abstractionism of today would have repelled him. He 
preferred the concrete. He quite lacked the snob’s appetite for 
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the unintelligible and perhaps might permit himself to com- 


ment on some example of mystification voulu, with the words, 
c'est beau, mais ce n'est pas la guerre . . . His own standards were 
high and difficult enough God knows, and if he fell short of 
them at times (and who does not?) even his failures were heroic. 

One summer, Charles Conder, William Orpen and I joined 
with W. R. and two ladies to form a little colony at Vattetot, a 
village on the Normandy coast. Here industry was the order of 
the day, industry and, in the evenings, calvados. Under this 
discipline we all ripened steadily although Will had the start on 
us others, and with his accustomed austerity proved superior to 
the demands of the local product mentioned: but Orpen and I, 
as novices, felt bound to impregnate ourselves with the quicken- 
ing properties of this liquor, which seemed to unite us to the soil 
of which it was the quintessence and, as we calculated, by a kind 
of chemical magic, would induce a corresponding fruitfulness. 
Conder, already initiated, preferred to draw upon his imagination 
and a bottle of Pernod. 

It was at Vattetot that W. R. painted “The Doll’s House” for 
which Alice Rothenstein and I posed. This is a regular problem 
picture. I am portrayed standing at the foot of a staircase upon 
which Alice has unaccountably seated herself. I appear to be ready 
for the road, for I am carrying a mackintosh on my arm and 
am shod and hatted. But Alice seems to hesitate. Can she have 
changed her mind at the last moment? but what could have been 
her intention? Perhaps the weather had changed for the worse 
and made a promenade inadvisable: but we shall never know. 
The picture will remain a perpetual enigma, to disturb, fascinate 
or repel. Another outcome of those laborious days was called 
“Le Grand I Vert.” This title comes from Balzac, where it denotes 
a certain auberge of sinister repute. As far as I know there was no 
such place in the neighbourhood, but W. R., in choosing his 
subject, has certainly imbued it with a sense of fatality: even the 
tall elm tree seems to hide a fatal secret and we are left to guess 
what goes on in the obscure habitation it overshadows. 

These remarks may be considered irrelevant and superfluous 
by some critics, but they point to Rothenstein’s essential romantic- 
ism and his penchant for the dramatic. Is not Drama a legitimate 
province of painting? Will had a profound admiration for Giotto. 
He admired him precisely for his power of dramatic expression 
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which we feel so strongly after centuries of wear and tear, not to 
= of repeated repaintings, which have doubtless obliterated 

e “i qualities which the frescoes must have originally 

ssessed. 

“~ to argue from this that Rothenstein was unappreciative of 

the finesse of painting would be entirely wrong. On the contrary, — 
nobody was more alive to the exquisite handling of the Masters. 
The delicate portraiture of the Moghul school enchanted him so 
much that he simply had to go to India to study, not only the 
Indo-Persian miniatures, but the grandiose frescoes of Ajanta. 
His contacts with Indian culture were deep and lasting. It was at 
his house that I met Rabindranath Tagore. Rothenstein was never 
tired of drawing the grave and detached poet and sage, and his 
delineations show no little influence from the Indian sources he 
had drunk of with so much discrimination and gusto. With his 
strong literary predisposition, the superscription From Verlaine to 
Tagore, might head the intellectual Odyssey of this restless pilgrim, 
who, never able to sit still, was always for pressing on to what 
might prove a fresh discovery, a new illumination. 

Such a man, always intransigent and sometimes truculent, 
was bound to make enemies: but on the other hand, among his 
intimate friends were numbered many of the finest spirits of his 
age. What madness of self-sacrifice possessed him, when, albeit 
reluctantly, he consented to devote three years to teaching at the 
Royal College of Art? These three years became fifteen before 
he recovered his liberty. They would have been better employed 
in the practice of the “grand métier” and might even have 
afforded time for a final masterpiece to come into being. . . . 

In this brief sketch of a highly gifted man with whom, on and 
off, I was so intimately and so long associated, I cannot of course 
undertake a critical examination of his life’s work. For one thing 
the exhibitiont to which this may serve as an introduction, 
remains to be seen; for another, I have neither the time nor the 
competence to embark on a task which should be left to a more 

ractised and a more impartial judge.’An artist is at the mercy of 
his temperament and his preferences are apt to be purely personal, 
quite disproportionate and utterly unhistorical. Pictures, if they 
are any good, are live things, having, like their creators, their good 


t The Memorial Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Sir William 
Rothenstein at the Tate Gallery, May sth until June sth. 
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days and their bad. This doesn’t help us much. It will be enough, 
I hope, if I have succeeded in indicating to some extent the 
stimulating impact which a generous, candid and perspicacious 
soul made on one at least of his younger contemporaries. 


AGINCOURT 


By 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Nort Ttopay, O Lord, 
O, not today, think not upon the fault 
My father made, my mother suffered. Or, nearer, 
Sharper, still unforgiven, mine. With less excuse. 
While flat the ocean lies, and gently bubbles everywhere, 
And broken sunlight splutters on the breaking waves: 
Such harmless sparklers, these, as children hold, and never 
Fear for a final hurt. The birds are chirping 


Oversweetly, among devout and melting trees. 


And this is like our earlier games: a leaden soldier 
Stands beneath a leaden painted tree. Holding 
A gun without a trigger. Against a breast 
That has no blood to lose. His sweetheart squats nearby, 
A well-dressed milkmaid, and her glowing face 
Is mirrored in the opulent milk. 
Pleasant, but all untrue. 
But not today: though no momentous Agincourt’s before us, 
O not today, Lord, think not upon the fault 
My mother made or father suffered. Or, nearer, 
Savage, unforgivable, mine. 
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A WARNING OF WATERS 
AT EVENING 


By 
EDWIN MORGAN 


HAT river-growl appals my flesh? 

Night shakes the hounded streams with fear. 

What waters roaring plunge, burst, crash 
This chafed and shuddering weir? 


Fog has hulled the fruited oak 

Whose leaves and galls fly in the foam; 
Twigs scatter like a starling-flock 
Down to their howling home. 


Dense as hidden Eden’s cloud, 
Black as the ravished mine of gold, 
Such air refells the dancing blood 
Back to blindness and cold. 


I see neither tree nor wave; 

The dark is full of tongues that bay 
Their breathing and invisible drove 
Along the glades of prey. 


The hunt is neither pack nor fox. 
The kill is in the seething firth. 

I hear the bell upon the rocks 
Where the sea fills the earth: 


Swinging in the booming main, 
Streaming with the tears of hail, 
Singing like the all-damned man 
That cries through fire’s vale. 
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What sparkling mountain-spring was there? 
The birth of snow and sun is ended. 

All feeds the welter of the share, 

To rain-dark gulf descended. 


I fear that tempest and that night, 
I fear this river at my feet. 

I fear the bitter salt far out 
Where sin and wrath must meet. 


THE MAYTIME 


By 
ESME HOOTON 


As it were a river but newly learned to flow, 

As though it were now May and I a land 
Self-known but newly and I flowed grooved in grass 
And viewed my land now weighted white with blossom. 
And so my river passed through fields of gold 
And soon the flowers were ripening into fruit, 

The Maytime never spent was not to spen 

And boughs not burdened with the reddening fruit 
Would ever want their burden of red fruit. 

But still my river flowed through pleasant fields 
And still I looked for blossom and for fruit 

And on my boughs I felt the red fruit ripening 

For in my waters the burdened boughs were seen 
With my tide flowing and I shall find the spring 
Again about my banks, the green light pt i 
My waters through the gold fields and the green. 


| FELT the blood sliding through my veins 


ESCHATOLOGY: 
A GUESS 


By 
R. A. KNOX 


thesis; they do not state a conclusion of which I am myself 

convinced, and anxious therefore to convince others. I 
am only offering you guesswork; and the guess is one which, 
in the nature of the case, neither you nor I will be able to verify 
on this side of the grave. Grant it plausibility, and it helps to 
by-pass one of the most difficult pieces of going in the whole 
of Christian apologetics. But it remains uncertain, and, for all 
I know, unacceptable to the theologians. If so, I hope one of 
them will show me why (to put it vulgarly) this shot is not on 
the board. He will find me unusually docile. 

Why is the New Testament always talking about the end of 
the world, and the second Coming of our Lord, as if that were 
the next item on the programme? So, very roughly, you may 
enshrine in a simple phrase the unexpressed fies which gnaws at 
the heart of many Bible readers. Let us expose it in its nakedness, 
and get our minds clear. On the evidence of the first three Gospels, 
our Lord foretold the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) in words 
which might be taken as suggesting that a final world catastrophe 
would follow it almost immediately. The first Christians were 
evidently much exercised over the prospect thus opened out to 
them; very early, when St. Paul was writing to the Thessalonians 
and later on, when St. Peter wrote his second epistle, it was 
necessary to check their over-ardent ‘s tions Fe it. And 


[i paragraphs do not attempt to propound a theological 


the language of St. Paul, at least, is not such as to rap them over 
the knuckles. On the contrary, where a modern author would 
encourage Christians to keep the faith (for example) till death, 
_ St. Paul wants them to keep it until the coming of our Lord Jesus 

Christ. In looking forward to that event, he uses the embarrassing 
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“we who are alive” —as opposed to other Christians who 
ave already gone to their rest. And, as we know, the New 
Testament ends with an encouragement in the form ofa prophecy, 
the burden of which seems to be “Behold, I come quickly.” The 
word Parousia (to say nothing of its cognates) occurs twenty-one 
times in the concordance; in Tanquerey’s Dogmatic Theology, the 
General Judgment is dismissed in three pages. How are we to 
explain this apparent modification of outlook? 

The mere rationalist will tell you, Jesus of Nazareth was a 
visionary. Either from calculations based on Daniel, or by some 
less reasoned process, he had convinced himself that the time had 
nearly come for a divine interferencein history. A period of general 
tribulation, which would affect Judaea especially, was the pattern 
which prophetic tradition suggested; he himself (so he believed) 
was to be the Messias, entcring, through death, into a millennial 
kingdom. This was the notion handed on to the first Christians, 
who continued to believe in it until it was disproved by the 
events of A.D. 70. 

Mere rationalists will leave it at that, because mere reason is not 
concerned with atmospheres. Critics who are determined to tell 
the whole story, yet quarrel with the traditional account of it, 
manage to save our Lord’s credit at the expense of everybody 
else’s. The Apostles misunderstood him, or even misrepresented 
him, exaggerated what he said, gave it to us out of focus and out 
of context. The first Christians, from St. Paul downwards, 
believed in an early coming and shaped their lives in conformity 
with that belief. The events of A.D. 70 were a severe blow to 
them, but they went on hoping against hope, right up to the late 
date at which the pseudo-John wrote his pseudo-Apocalypse. The 
belief faded away gradually, and Montanism was perhaps the last 
flicker of it. 

The traditionalist, here, is at a disadvantage. He cannot marshal 
his data so as to fall under a single convenient formula. He must 
poke and pry, weighing the various passages one by onc, each on 
its own merits. The misleading impression given by some of our 
Lord’s utterances he will attribute, in part, to artificial grouping 
of them which has disturbed the context; in part, to an apocalyptic 
way of speech which represents (for example) political upheavals 
as astronomical events. When it comes to St. Paul, we shall differ 
amicably among ourselves; did he accommodate his language to 
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the unconscious assumptions of his time? Or was his language 
in some degree influenced by them, since the date of the Second 
Coming is no part of the tradition? (One of the medieval Popes 
started a Bull with the words ““Now that the twilight of the world 
is closing in.”) As for the Apocalypse, we shall be tempted to 


take refuge in a kind of agnosticism, “Tell me what all this means, — 


and I will tell you what period of history, if any, it refers to.” 
There will be hesitation, and an appeal for patient study of the 
sacred text. 

Please let it be understood that I am not criticizing this kind of 
approach as insincere, or even as undignified. There is no more 
irritating trick of the theorist than to exaggerate, for your own 
purposes, the difficulties which some ms theory has to en- 
counter. Real life does not obey the canons of art, and the slick, 
Sherlock-Holmes explanation is not necessarily the right one. All 
I am concerned to point out is that along this stretch of the road 
we labour under a certain embarrassment; it is no longer the 
straight Roman road it was. In commenting on Tu es Petrus, how 
we insisted on the literal meaning of words! When it came to 
Hoc est corpus meum, how we scouted all far-fetched, disingenuous 
explanations! But, “This generation will not have passed, before 
all this is accomplished” —are we quite so sure? 

A by-pass would be welcome; is there any? Only on the sup- 
position, at first sight unpromising, that a prophecy may remain 
unfulfilled, and yet in itself be a true prophecy. Curiously, our 
Lord himself has called our attention to the existence of such 
a prophecy, and in this very context. “The men of Nineve will 
rise up with this generation at the judgment, and will leave it 
without excuse; for they did penance when Jonas preached to 
them, and behold, a greater than Jonas is here.” Make what you 
will of its historicity, there is no doubt the Old Testament records, 
complacently enough, the story of an inspired prophecy which 
did not come off. “In forty days, Nineve will be overthrown” — 
there is no perhaps, no qualification here. But the theologians 
remain unperturbed; we are not to suppose that Almighty God 
changed his mind, which would clearly be impossible; no, the 
ae aay depended on a tacit condition, “In forty days, Nineve 
will be destroyed, unless its citizens repent.” Nor let it be said that 


Jonas, in suppressing the conditional clause, was guilty of an 
insincerity, or even of an ambiguity. The whole pattern of Old 
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Testament prophecy has for its dominant motive the idea of 
national disaster as the threatened punishment of national guilt; 
the Ninevites themselves assumed, quite rightly, that they were 
being given a last chance; otherwise, why should the prophet have 
spoken at all ? God’s heralds are not sent to amuse us with fortune- 
telling. Only the prophet himself, through a kind of ambassadorial 
vanity, seems to have felt disappointment when his prediction 
was not literally fulfilled. 

A prophecy, then, may be conditional, depending for its fulfil- 


ment or non-fulfilment upon the action of human wills. And the 


condition need not be expressed; it may be tacit. What if the 
prophecy our Lord made just before his Passion was a prophecy 
of Ris kind? What if he was describing, not the course of events 
which actually followed, but the course of events which would 
have followed if the Jews, at the eleventh hour, had turned back 
and recognized their Redeemer? 

To be sure, the two cases are not parallel. The repentance of 
the Ninevites brought reprieve; I am not suggesting that repen- 
tance would have saved Jerusalem from destruction. Rather, the 
two cases are antithetical; Nineve did penance, and the threatened 
calamity was averted; Jerusalem refused to do penance, and the 
promised deliverance never came. Read it carefully, and you will 
see that the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, with its parallels, 
is not just a threat of calamity; it is a promise of deliverance 
emerging from the very jaws of pochntis That is fully in line 
with the prophetic tradition; the sudden relief experienced when 
Sennacherib’s army raised the siege of Jerusalem becomes the 
regular type of promised deliverance, from Isaias to Daniel—the 
darkest hour, always, is to herald the dawn. If you read 
Matthew xxiv with the old Jewish prophecies fresh in your mind, 

ou see it as bringing them to a spearhead of exactitude. The 
santo hour, so often deferred, of Israel’s deliverance is 
really approaching at last. 

I say, “of Israel’s deliverance”; we must not forget how 
prominently Jerusalem figured in the outlook of those first 
Christians. We, who read the Gospels after all these centuries, 
picture the Second Coming as a dissolution of the present world 
order and a general judgment of mankind. The Apostles still 
thought of it, first and foremost, in terms of their own national 
history. Even after the Resurrection, even after all he had told 
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them about the Kingdom of God, the formula remained unal- 
tered, “Lord, dost thou mean to restore the dominion to Israel 
here and now?” (Amazing that a Gentile, writing probably in 
Rome, and under the direct influence of St. Paul, should have 
preserved for us the genuine text of that obstinately Judaistic 
utterance!) We do wrong if we try to forget the rock whence ~ 
we were hewn; Israel has a unique place in the Providential 
purposes of God, and our Lord says nothing by way of correction. 
For him, too, Israel was God’s spoilt child, now more urgently 
than ever being called to repentance; that the world’s future 
should still be bound up in some way with Israel’s national hope 
did not seem to him an anachronism. The appeal which was to 
be launched on the day of Pentecost ought, by rights, to bring 
the whole capital to his feet. . . . If only they would repent! 

If they had repented, what would have happened? Evidently 
it is not important that we should be able to answer the question; 
and it must be admitted that the great eschatological chapter, 
whichever of the first three gospels you consult, is chary of detail. 
Some intensive evangelization of the Gentile world seems to be 
implied; “he will send out his Messengers, with a loud blast of 
the trumpet, to gather his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other”—it is perhaps a reminiscence of 
Isaias Ixvi. 19, but that passage itself surely anticipates the calling 
of the Gentiles. I am not, however, concerned here with the 
manner of the Second Coming, only with its date. My guess 
is that, somehow, the whole perspective of history would have 
been foreshortened if the Jewish people had played the role for 
which it was cast in the antecedent Will of Almighty God. And 
that event, unfulfilled as a matter of history, but as a matter of 
dramatic propriety so almost inevitable, has thrown its shadow 
across the canvas of prophecy, confusing our calculations if we 
thought to “know the times and seasons which the Father has 
fixed by his own authority.” 

You get an echo of that confusion in a passage which has 
athena us all before now; I mean the question which the 
—_— asked immediately after the Transfiguration about 

ias. Clearly (they argue) the Christ has come; how is it that 
there has been no Elias, to put things straight in preparation for 
the Coming? “Elias must needs come,” our Lord tells them, “and 


restore all things as they were; but I tell you this, that Elias has 
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come already, and they did not recognize him, but misused him 
at their pleasure.” The reply has occasioned endless controversy; 
are we still to expect the reappearance of Elias when the world 
is drawing near to its end? Or has Malachy’s prophecy been 
fulfilled, once for all, in St. John the Baptist? Over that difficulty 
I must not linger; I would only ask, Do not our Lord’s own 
words, in this passage, seem to imply that something has gone 
wrong, that there is anomaly in the situation? Providence has 
done its part, and it was left for the Jewish people to do theirs. 
But they, the Jewish people, dealt with this overture “‘at their 
pleasure” ; insisted on having their own way instead of submitting 
to the divine will. Hence the abortive mission of St. John, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elias, but could not achieve his 
allotted task, because there was no receptivity to greet the divine 
initiative. 

Am I suggesting, then, that our Lord made certain predictions 
about the imminence of his Second Coming, which predictions 
were conditional, and that his immediate disciples misunderstood 
him by supposing them to be absolute? I would not put it like 
- that. Rather, I would say that the first Christians knew the 
prophecy to be conditional; only they assumed (wrongly, but 
how plausibly!) that Israel would be converted before long, and 
so inferred (with justice, positis ponendis) that within a measurable 
distance of time the second Coming would follow. How con- 
fidently, in Romans xi, St. Paul looks forward to a change of 
heart among his fellow countrymen! To be sure, he does not 
date it; what he says might apply to A.D. 5000 quite as well as 
to A.D. 50. But did the return of Jewry seem to him the far-off, 
divine event it seems to us? Or did he think of it as something 
which might for all he knew be just round the corner? 

Embarked so deeply on a course of reasoning which is—let me 
repeat it—no better than speculation from first to last, I am 
tempted to make another conjecture, suggesting an interpretation 
of that locus desperandus, I. Thessalonians ii. 6 and 7. St. Paul is 
talking about the appearance of Antichrist, which is, he says, _ 
a necessary prelude to the second Coming. At present, he writes, 
there is an influence (you know what I mean) which holds up 
proceedings, and ensures that Antichrist shall appear at his 
— time (and not before). The conspiracy of revolt is 

eady at work, but we must wait until he who now holds up 
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proceedings is cleared away from the scene of action; then the 
rebel will appear openly. What is it, or who is it, that holds up 
proceedings? Amid all the multitudinous answers given to that 
question, only one seems to enjoy any probability; it is that of 
Pére Prat. He rightly insists that a superhuman, not a human 
agency is indicated, and that the prophecies (Daniel in particular) — 
should guide us to the solution. It is Michael, he thinks , who is 

holding Antichrist in check. But what is this reference to Michael 
being “cleared out of the way”? Pére Prat admits the difficulty. 

I would suggest (with genuine diffidence; you do not get much 
chance when St. Paul is being deliberately cryptic) a quite 
different solution on the same lines. 

Are we sure that the mysterious neutralizing force is repre- 
sented as something, or somebody, that brings direct pressure 
to bear on Antichrist, baulks him directly of his will? All we are 
told is that something, or somebody, is “holding up.” The 
question has been raised whether, merely as a matter of Greek, 
we ought not to take the verb intransitively; something or some- 
body is failing to act in the appropriate way, is “holding back” 
in that sense. Even if it is transitive, the most you can say is that 
proceedings are being held up, not that Antichrist is being 
physically restrained. How if this neutralizing force should be 
the incredulity of the Jews? If the return of Jewry is a n 
factor in the Providential scheme, then the stubbornness whi 
prevents it is (in crudely modern language) a bottle-neck; until 
it is removed, you cannot get on to the next item, which is the 
appearance of Antichrist. The person who holds up may be Satan 
himself, may be some other hostile (but still angelic) influence, 
like the “Prince of Persia” in Daniel x. 13. He is represented, in 
any case, as an obstacle, not necessarily as an adversary; he is in 
the way, that is the point, and we must wait until he is got out 
of the way. 

If there is any substance in all this, if Christians in the first age 
regarded the impenitence of the Jews as a sign that the end was 
not yet, when (it may be asked) was the belief abandoned? The 
answer is that it wasn’t abandoned; you and I still hold it. Any 
book of reference will tell you it is a matter of general belief 
among Catholics that the Jews will be converted, as a nation, not 
long before the final judgment. But if you ask why, or on what 
authority, it is not so clear. There is no direct support for it in 
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_ Scripture, except that chapter of the Romans we have already 

referred to; we learn from it, to be sure, that the whole of Israel - 
will find salvation when the tale of the Gentile nations is complete, 
but there is no explicit suggestion that this is a sign of approaching 
judgment. Theologians, as a rule, have taken a languid interest 
in de subject. Yet the belief is there, ready to crop up on suitable 
occasion. Abbot Joachim prophesied that the Jews would accept 
Christ before the world came to an end in 1260; it was an explicit 
article of faith among ,the Appellant Jansenists who had been 
taught (by the Abbé Etémare) to expect the Second Coming 
early in the eighteenth century—new Eliases continued to be 
identified here and there in France right up to the time of the 
Revolution. The fact is, it is a verifiable part of the Catholic 
tradition, handed down from one generation to the next; the 
Fathers have referred to it, but there was no need for such 
references. If you are ever trying to explain to a Protestant that 
the tradition of the Church is something over and above Scripture 
and Patrology, tell him about the Jews getting converted just 
before the end of the world; to my mind, it is the clearest case 
in point. 

“This generation will not have passed, before all this is accom- 
plished”; all this, meaning the threat of the Roman armies to 
Jerusalem; all this, including, if all goes well, the return of Christ 
in judgment. But all did not go well, and the deferred prospect 
still hangs over us. There is my guess; let who will, layman or 
theologian, discuss it, but not with me; my quiver is empty, and 
my mail bag full. I do not pretend that it explains everything; 
it does not, for example, explain the Apocalypse. But nothing 
on earth will make me try to explain the Apocalypse. 


DICKENS AND THE 
DIVIDED CONSCIENCE 


By 
ANGUS WILSON 


preoccupied with the problem of guilt. The reasons have been 

much discussed and are not far to seek. What perhaps has not 
been so fully grasped is the return that this preoccupation makes 
to the central theme of many of the great nineteenth-century 
novelists. The failure to realize this connection is largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the Victorian novelists gazed upon the 
obverse side of the shield: their drama was of innocence in peril 
of corruption, ours of guilt in search of absolution. Already, 
however, through the process by which each age interprets the 
other, the great novelists of the last century are being re-estimated 
in the light of the contemporary approach to this basic moral 
theme. It is not surprising that this rediscovery of the great 
Victorians, after their decade or so of exile, should have begun 
at our end of the telescope with Henry James for, in him, the 
obsession with innocence in peril reached its highest peak, but 
in his works also the innocence is more equivocal and the dangers 
surrounding it more subtle than in those of his forerunners and, 
for a generation enamoured of dissecting guilt, pure innocence 
is an embarrassment, almost an unreality, like a mermaid or a 
unicorn. More subtle, however, perhaps ultimately more illu- 
minating is the total underlying meaning of Charles Dickens’ 
works which various important critics have been steadily 
uncovering in studies published during the last fifteen years; for, 
in him, the modern critic has to penetrate the Victorian set of 
symbols in their most uncompromising form. 

Separated by three decades of neglect from the jolly, optimistic, 
“Christmassy” Dickens whom the late Victorians and Edwardians 
created through a process of careful selection, more recent critics 
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have been able to reconsider his work in the light of their own 
preoccupations. The Dickens that begins to emerge is a man, 
who responded more deeply to the sense of guilt and shame that 
lay behind the contradictions in mid-nineteenth-century society 
than any other contemporary artist, largely because the moral 
conflicts of his own life reflected so exactly those very contra- 
dictions. The mediocre development of his intellectual powers 
which his limited education had permitted, made him, even in 
his last and most comprehensive novels, only partially conscious 
of the great scope of his analysis of society; but it was exactly 
this unconsciousness that caused his fantasies to strike his readers 
so forcefully, for it touched their fears and dreams at the deepest 
level. An examination, then, of the underlying moral conflicts 
of his life may not only throw light upon the unique nature of 
his work, but also tell us something of the fundamental anxieties 
of the externally optimistic Victorian world, anxieties which 
are apparently common enough with our own to make Dickens’ 
novels meaningful again in an age of declared pessimism. 
Before making this examination, however, it may perhaps 
strengthen our sense of the antagonisms in his novels if some of 
the directly contradictory views of his work and person which 
have been held by succeeding generations are set in contrast. 
How may we reconcile the happy, generous, Pickwickianly 
innocent Don Quixote of the Dickens fellowship with the 
morbid, self-tortured neurotic obsessed by the Morgue, mes- 
merism and the effects of opium whom Mr. Edmund Wilson 
presents? How equate the family man, ideal at children’s parties, 
of his daughter Mamie, with the brooding tyrant of Mr. Kingsmill 
and Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, supported in great degree by the 
revelations of his daughter Kate? What has the coach-loving, 
old-fashioned Dickens of popular advertisements to do with the 
author of The Child’s History of England for whom the past was a 
tale of oppression and folly? How comes the great radical 
progressive to have attacked Trade Unions and the Civil Service, 
and to have thought Parliament a humbug?Why was the near 
Marxist of Mr. T. A. Jackson’s biography obsessed with patho- 
logical fears of the mob as shown in Barnaby Rudge and The Tale 
of Two Cities? Why is it that Dickens, he most English and 
middlebrow of authors should have influenced such un-English 
and unmiddlebrow writers as Dostoevsky, Strindberg, and 
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Proust? These are only a few of the contradictions involved in 
a study of his life and work, nor can the judgments they imply 
all be satisfactorily dismissed as subjective, for most of them have 
been supported by excellent, if selected, evidence. We shall be 
able to go some way towards understanding this mass of con-_ 
tradictions if we consider Dickens’ attitude towards childhood, 
that favourite mid-Victorian symbol of innocence. 

It is a notable fact that many of the great Victorian novelists— 
—George Eliot, Charlotte Brénte, Thackeray, for example— 
laid the scenes of most of their novels in a period some ten, 
twenty or thirty years before the time at which they were 
writing, drawing upon the material of their childhood, or that of 
their parents. Dickens was no exception to this, and, although, 
as Mr. Humphrey House has shown, the internal chronology 
of his novels is often inexact and obscure, only perhaps Oliver 
Twist and Our Mutual Friend were expressly Soivaded as con- 
temporary novels. Dickens, more even than his great contem- 
poraries, was deeply taken up with his childhood; this, in itself, 
is common enough with artists, but Dickens’ childhood memories 
were extremely ambivalent, and in this lies one of the keys to 
the great poor Se which he tried to resolve in his novels. His 
eatly childhood in Chatham was a comparatively happy one, 
when the family was relatively prosperous and the relationships 
involved in it lead secure. But with the family’s departure 
for London in 1823, and his father’s bankruptcy and committal 
to the Marshalsea, the whole situation changed. The premature 
responsibility which was forced upon Charles at the age of 
twelve by the famous period at the blacking factory which he 
entered shortly before his father’s arrest, not only brought to a 
head a deep sense of grievance which he seems to have felt towards 
his mother, quite out of keeping with the resolute, if ill-managed 
attempts she made to save the family fortunes, but also inculcated 
in him a desire to return to his early childhood, which became 
an ever more idyllic age in retrospect. This longing for dependence 
and irresponsibility clung to him throughout his life, wrecking 
his marriage, and giving to his character that combination of 
charm and egotism which is not perhaps so much the mark of 
children, as the natural reaction to their surroundings of adults 
who want life on childhood’s terms, who feel starved of affection. 
Once again, if this were all, Dickens would not be unlike many 
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other artists, for example, his own satirical picture of Leigh 
Hunt in the character of Harold Skimpole. But the abandonment, 
as he came to regard it, which he experienced during the time 
when his parents were lodged in the Marshalsea produced more 
positive reactions to society than sheer desire to escape; and 
these more violent feelings, in turn, conflicted with each other 
and with his longing for childhood. It has been pointed out a 
number of times that his experiences at the factory could hardly 
have been so appalling as to justify the hysterical self-pity of 
his avowal to Forster, or the refusal even to pass through the 
nearby streets in later life, indeed he himself recounted the 
kindness of the apprentices towards him. It was certainly a far 
happier experience than that of most of the small boys and girls 
whom he was later to champion—Oliver, Nell, Jo and Pip. 

But to attempt to relate his emotional reaction to the objective 
facts is to miss the whole point. The scenes in David Copperfield, 
for example the farewell to Mrs. Micawber from the coach, 
or David’s first arrival in London, are too intense in their sympathy 
for the deserted child to allow the reader to suppose that the 
experience was any but an uniquely awful event in the mind 
of the author. We must accept the fact that the experience was 
a symbol of defeat and degradation for him. This we can onl 
do if we remember the sort of snobbery and false gentility wi 
which he must have been surrounded by a mother who was 
Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Micawber, a father who was Mr. 
Micawber and Mr. Dorrit. It was an experience that made him 
hate the injustice of society for the rest of his life, but it was also 
an experience that made him fear the great submerged class of 
the Victorian poor, to shrink from thém as from the rats that 
swarmed in the sewers beneath the prosperous quarters of London. 
By driving energy and ambition he later conquered the social 
world that had allowed him to be degraded, and on such a basis of 
material success that he was safe for ever from falling into the 
Hogarthian pit of squalor and degradation which lay beneath 
the Landseeresque gentility of the lower middle class world in 
the early and mid-nineteenth century. Yet, by achieving this 
success, ‘é was compounding with the forces that had allowed the 
little boy to weep unheard, by shaking off the horrors of May- 
hew’s poor, he was deserting the outcast child for ever. This 
conflict alone is violent enough, but when we add that success 
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meant growing up, responsibility, leaving the idyll of early 
childhood behind him, we can begin to understand something 
of the explosion that illuminated the Victorian social scene, 
casting monstrous and grotesque shadows that will mock and 
jeer at its hypocrisies, cruelties and despairs for ever. 

If the bitterness of Dickens’ attacks upon the social system 
had been as complete and as unrelieved, however, as this would 
imply, it is unlikely that he would have been the great family 
novelist of his age. It is true that there were many who objected 
to the radical tone of even his earlier novels—Oliver Twist, 
Nicholas Nickleby—whilst many more progressive persons com- 
plained of the unrelieved bitterness of Little Dorrit and Our 
Mutual Friend, but, nevertheless, he remained the best seller of 
his age, nor, however convenient, would it be safe to attribute 
this popularity to the naiveté of his readers. The answer, of course, 
lay mainly in the overwhelming effect of the inextricable mixture 
of | feverish, childish fancy and savage, adult satire, particularly in 
the directly humorous side of his novels, but also in considerable 
degree, in the tragic passages. But, apart from the impact of 
his unique genius, Dickens also dominated the society that he 
flayed by the various devices—to succeeding generations so 
patently mechanical—with which he attempted to resolve the 
personal conflicts expressed in his books, for, in so doing, he 
assuaged the anxieties and guilts of his readers and fed their most 
childish, deepest hopes and dreams. 

It has often been remarked that Dickens was influenced by 
his childhood reading of Fielding and Smollett; indeed the great 
picaresque novels of the eighteenth century, together with the 
crude melodrama of the fs nineteenth century, were probably 
the only literary forms which were at his command when he 
wrote the earlier novels. Nicholas Nickleby, for example, is purely 
picaresque in form, with its wandering hero passing from group 
to group of strange characters—themselves & typical comic or 


horrifying grotesques we find in Fielding or Smollett, whose 
ancestry surely lies in an earlier tradition of “humours.” These 
wanderings of the hero are bound together by a melodramatic 
plot centring round Ralph Nickleby and his deserted son, on the 
one hand, and Arthur Gride’s attempts to abduct Madeleine 
Bray, on the other. So closely are these episodes tied to what we 
now call “barnstorming” theatre, that when they occur the 
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speech often changes to “thous” and “‘thees” quite out of keeping 
with the mas oi the rest of the book. What, however, is 
often ignored in this analysis of the early work is the deep 
traditional and popular level at which such forms placed Dickens’ 
otherwise contemporary material. Indeed, in some degree, by 
giving fresh energy to these decaying forms, and using them in 
an attempt to satisfy his own very complex needs, he divested 
them of many of their later accretions on took them back to the 
ancient folk legend, fairy story level. The most important of 
the devices he borrowed, of course, was the traditional happy 
ending. The Good are rewarded and the Bad punished in a manner 
wholly satisfactory to a world still fed on the Barnwell tradition 
of Lillo, who had rescued the theatre in the early eighteenth 
century from an amoral court world. But more satisfactory still 
to his middle class readers was the happy domestic atmosphere 
in which the last pages of Dickens’ novels are bathed—with 
Kate and Nicholas happily married not a stone’s throw from 
each other, and dear old Tom Pinch living with Ruth and John 
Westlock, Doady and Agnes with their children at their knees, 
even Mr. Dombey softened into an honoured old age. Happy 
Nicholas, David, and Walter Gay! The last few hurried pages 
of family chronicle turn them into patriarchs, whilst their 

youthful irresponsibility is still with them. Indeed, Esther 
Summerson’s Guardian is child and greybeard throughout the 

book. What bitterness Dickens’ own attempt to sustain this dual 

— brought to the family at Gad’s Hill, we now know all too 

well. 

But these last chapters of domestic bliss were not usually 
reached without some cruel sacrifice, as we may see in the grave 
of Smike on which Nicholas’ children lay flowers, in the quiet 
tomb of Little Nell in that far distant Gothic Churchyard, in 
Little Paul’s tablet on the stately family tomb, in the darkness 
that has swallowed up the spot where Lady Dedlock wept for 
poor lost Jo. The lonely child must or his agony—how 


pleased Dickens would have felt at Santayana’s description of him 
as “the waif and outcast child.” But if Dickens was reliving his 
own agony in these children, society could relieve its conscience 
in the tears it shed for their innocence, and so pay in advance 
for its domestic bliss. Sometimes childhood’s suffering alone 
was purifying enough without the supreme sacrifice, for Oliver 
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could share shadowily in Rose Maylie’s nuptial bliss, Little 
Dorrit was led to the altar, those eternal children, Tom Pinch and 
Joe Gargery, after suffering cruelty and mistrust lived on to give 
childish wisdom to many generations. In the last two examples 
of “simple” men we are near to the other great mark of the 
outcast scapegoats—not the premature wisdom of little Paul 
or little Nell, but the strange flashes of insight in the crazed and 
crippled, of Barnaby, of Maggie or of the Little Dolls’ Dress- 
maker. Dostoevsky’s figures, Alyosha and Myshkin—‘“an 
incurable idiot” as Lizaveta Prokofyevna describes him at the 
end of the book—usually accounted so Russian, are surely not 
far away. Dickens, in fact, was touching ancient levels of human 
symbolism, in the figure of the “holy fool.” 

If we examine Dickens’ later novels—from Bleak House 
onwards—we find that these ancient devices still persist, but the 
old picaresque form in which they were set has entirely changed. 


- Few novelists, in fact, have done more to advance the form of 


their art, but his progress was evolutionary and, therefore, never 
spectacular. As his indictment against society grew more complete 
and his analysis of evil more complex, the disconnected wan- 
derings of Pickwick, Nicholas or Young Martin became an 
insufficient form for the content; and, po under the influence 
of Wilkie Collins, he evolved a complicated structure of plot 
which could include the involved social patterns of Little Dorrit 
or Our Mutual Friend, and the psychological sophistications of 
such characters as Eugene Wrayburn, Bradley Headstone or 
Jasper. The picaresque form of Nickleby has moved to something 
more approaching the great social panorama like Middlemarch, 
the “humours” of the characters, as I shall suggest later, are 
beginning to foreshadow the symbols of Ibsen, Strindberg or 
Zola. Nevertheless he retained the happy endings, the sacrificed 
children—only in Great Expectations by altering the character 
of Estelle did he betray his own feelings at the demand of his 
public—and, by retaining these traditional forms in the new 
whole, he still exorcised the nightmares of society, though he 
failed, as we shall see, to exorcise his own ghosts. _ 

In the late nineteenth century and the first decades of our own, 
the pathos of those childish deaths, the sentimentality of these 
happy endings, the divine idiots like Tom Pinch became less and 
less tolerable. On the surface, at any rate, society was more stable, 
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men felt more confidence and less guilt—Ralph Nickleby no 
longer feared a Smike at his door, Florence Dombey was 
unlikely to be spirited away by good Mrs. Brown, or respectable 
schoolmasters like Headstone to be pursued by scum like Rides- 
hood. The fear of the old jungle world that lay beneath the 
surface, the Rowlandson or Cruickshank behind the Millais had 

one.t Such an intermingling of respectability and violence, 
which had been a symbol of a real danger long even after the 
Chartist menace of torchlight processions and cries of “Remember 
Peterloo,” was already less real by the date of Dickens’ death in 
1870, and by 1890 was absurd. Strikes and Labour parties were 
more tangible, respectable, daylight facts. As the fears of Dickens’ 
world faded into melodramatic absurdities, the exorcisms became 
unnecessary and embarrassing sentimentalisms. Late Victorian 
and Edwardian critics concentrated upon Dickens the humorist, 
the portrayer of fantastic characters—an attitude to which 
Dickens’ own readings in the last years of his life contributed. 
For Chesterton, Swinburne or Gissing, Dickens was a man of 
good will, whose glory lay in the great grotesques he had created. 
In Swinburne, with his taste for the Elizabethans, this attitude 
is particularly understandable, for in this respect, as we have 
said, Dickens reaches back to the “humours” of Ben Jonson. His 
own partiality for Ben Jonson’s plays is well known and the 
similarity between some of the characters of the two authors, 
for example Chadband and Zeal of the Land Busybody, is 
remarkable.2 In emphasizing the greatness of his grotesques, 
these critics were, of course, quite right, they are the unique 
crown of his work by which, in their wild mingling of reality 
and fantasy, he most nearly resolved his own fierce conflicts, 
but they are only the crown. 

This partial presentation of Dickens’ work ultimately reduced 
it to a mixture between a book of bedside aphorisms, a collection 
of cracker mottoes and a series of drawing room recitation 
pieces, and from about 1914 onwards his work was largely 
relegated to the schoolroom in serious households. This was, 


t It is interesting to note how Cruickshank and Hablot Browne were succeeded 
as Dickens’ illustrators by Marcus Stone. 

2 Zola, whose career was very parallel to Dickens’, was also so impressed by 
the satirical force of Volpone that he made it the basis for his play Les Heéritiers 
Rabourdin. 
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of course, partly because he offended against two gods of the 
nineteen-twenties—intellect and sensitivity—but mainly because 
of the emasculation of his work. Ben Jonson’s savage characters 
could not have stood apart from the moral framework in which 
they were set, nor could Charles Dickens’. It would have been 
equally easy to dismiss Shakespeare’s plots as banal, and concen- 
trate on his characters only. This, indeed, in some degree was 
what Bradley did. Later Dickensian critics, as later Shake- 
spearean critics, have had to point out that if the plots and themes 
in themselves are trivial, they were, nevertheless, significant to 
their authors, and it is important to understand why they were 
— from amongst hundreds of other possible traditional 
shapes. 

Apart from Sir Osbert Sitwell’s perceptive study, no serious 
appreciation of Dickens’ work appeared until, in 1940, Mr. 
George Orwell’s important essay was published. But if his work 
was neglected between the wars, the writer himself was subjected 
to the same fashionable “debunking” as other Victorian figures. 
The thick smoke screen put forth by Dickens lovers was finally 
dissipated by Thomas Wright’s and Gladys Storey’s studies and 
the relation of Dickens’ work to his life became more apparent. 
The revaluation of the facts behind his separation from his wife, 
of his liaison with Ellen Ternan, of the disagreement of Georgina 
Hogarth with her family, and of Dickens’ difficult relations with 
his own children, completed the pattern that had begun to form 
with the publication of Maria Beadnell’s later letters from him 
—the pattern that had its seeds in his devotion to his young 
sister-in-law Mary, and his obsession with her after her early 
death. They showed a Charles Dickens whose fixation in his 
own childhood required a child-bride, a David for whom Agnes 
could be no substitute for Dora. They showed, too, a Charles 
Dickens, who in middle age attempted to solve this destructive 
conflict between his immature emotional needs and adult respon- 
sibilities, to satisfy his longing for Mary’s ghost by getting rid 
of her sister and taking a young mistress. No letters between 
him and Ellen Ternan survive to show us this experiment in 


action, but from the coquetry and greed that mark the desirable 


* Chesterton expressly commends Thackeray’s characters for having lives 
beyond the novels, as Stoll satirized Bradley for doing to Shakespeare in “How 
many children had Lady Macbeth?” 
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figure of Bella Wilfer we may guess that it cost Dickens dear. 
Gissing complained that Dickens’ women were unreal, and, in 
one sense, he was quite right. They were all child-companions, 
ghosts, until in Our Mutual Friend he attempted to incorporate 
what he had learned from his long-delayed romance—that 
women were neither dolls nor haloed helpmates, but could be 
as charming, as childlike, as selfish and as cruel as himself. By 
the late nineteen-thirties, then, personal facts of Dickens’ life 
were known which allowed for a more complete understanding 
of the conflicting elements in his work. The depression of the 
nineteen-thirties, with such echoes of the early nineteenth 
century as the Hunger Marchers, and the emergence of Nazi 
Germany, brought back the old fears of the jungle which had 
reigned in the age of the Chartists. If Mayhew’s or Engels’ 
London no longer exists in all its brutality and squalor, the 
conditions in _— and South Wales in the early nineteen- 
thirties or in large areas of Europe as a whole for more than 
fifteen years have brought the rank vegetation to our doorste 
once again. The criminal and the gangster are tunnelling benea 
respectable suburbia in Mr. Graham Greene’s books as Fagin and 
Riderhood once did in Dickens’. If; now, we ask what is our 
guilt, whilst the Victorians offered up their innocence as an 
expiation, the difference is not so profound that the work of an 
unique genius, who himself suffered from such anxieties, until 
in his last years he came near to madness, can fail to move us 
deeply and significantly. 

What sort of solution did Dickens find to his conflict? What 
sort of hope did he see for the society whose guilt he reflected? 
The answer is not very encouraging. If he began as a common- 
sense, warmhearted radical, he ended, I think, almost as a nihilist. 
His agitation against the reformed Poor Law of 1834, with its 
logical rationalizations and its inhumanity, was as great when 
he portrayed Betty Higden in Our Mutual Friend as it was when 
he wrote Oliver Twist, but there is a long voyage of disillusion- 
ment between the two books. Mr. Humphrey House has shown 
how few of the reforms demanded by Dickens were realized in 
measurable time from his advocacy of them. He could not, 
indeed, have had great belief that they would be carried out, 
when we consider his views of the instruments of power on 


which reform depended. For Parliament he had the greatest 
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contempt, derived from his reporting days in the Reformed 
Parliament of the 1830s. From Mr. Gregsbury, through Boodle 
and Coodle, to Veneering, Members of Parliament are jobbers 
and knaves. The Civil Service he arraigned for ever in the Tite- 
Barnacles, old and pompous, young, charming and cynical alike. 
He worked hard for charities in his life, but he mistrusted their 
motives and their efficacy, as we know from Mrs. Jellyby and 
Mrs. Pardiggle. The old ruling class were symbolized by the 
effete and pompous Sir Leicester Dedlock, their supporters were 
shown as cynical and frivolous hangers-on from Regency days 
like Lady Tippins, Mrs. Skewton or Major Bagstock. As to 

e new commercial magnates, Mr. Dombey was more pompous 
and hardly less effete, whilst the much-vaunted soundness of the 
city was in constant danger from the gnawing of such rats as 
Mr. Carker or Mr. Merdle. He admired the sturdy independence 
of the new manufacturer in Mr. Rouncewell, but it was not 
long before he saw in him the vulgar self-made slavemaster Mr. 
Bounderby. As for the middle classes, they teem with petty 
tyrants, hypocrites and rascals—Mr. Pecksniff, Montague Tigg, 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, Uriah Heep and a hundred others. He had 
no illusions about the poor, the savage, eighteenth-century mob 
—his fears of power in such hands are clearly shown in Barnaby 
Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities. Whilst in the new organized 
Trade Unions of Hard Times he sees only another tyrant. He 
was always religious, but always detested organized religion. 
From Stiggins to Chadband his Nonconformists are knaves, 
whilst his hostility to the “bad old days” of the past made him a 
stern opponent of Catholicism. He was as horrified by the social 
conditions of Old Europe in Pictures from Italy as he was at the 
New World in Martin Chuzzlewit. It was only in individual 
resistance and individual benevolence that he could believe, 
and the weakness of Mr. Boffin’s character as a dispenser of charity 
compared with that of the Cheeryble brothers suggests that at 
the end of his life he was beginning to mistrust even individual 
benevolence. Only crazy old Betty Higden, with her obstinate 
individualism, her refusal of private charity, her continuous 
flight from organized social welfare, remains. 

What is the explanation of this disillusion? The truth seems to 
be that Dickens came to believe that all power was corrupting. 
He had won responsibility, success and fame for himself; and he 
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enjoyed them in immoderate gulps like a greedy child, but the 

identified him ever closer with the social structure he Leathe, 
and they brought no solution to his failure to achieve adult 
emotions. All power, then, would corrupt, all social action 
seemed hopeless. In the society in which he lived this power 
was shown through money; by hard earned money he, the 
outcast, had won honour, by money Arthur Clennam and John 
Rokesmith would win the comforts of domestic bliss. But in 
that money lay guilt; the happiness, the success was tainted at 
the source—the rich house of Clennam was rotten and collapsed, 
the hopes and greed of the characters in Our Mutual Friend revolve 
around the wealth of refuse heaps. What were once humours 
of the virtues and the vices are now great social symbols; we are 
already in the world of Ibsen and Tchehov. As in his last years 
he tore himself in pieces with his frenzied public readings— 
particularly the murder of Nancy—changing from wild, childlike 
hilarity to violent, gloomy night walks, he was left only with 
the belief in individual strength and independence, and with the 
dream ending in bliss, reclaimed by innocence, as the cynical, 
maimed Eugene Wrayburn was reclaimed by Lizzie Hexham, 
the simple girl of the poor. They were not, perhaps, very adequate 
supports or dreams, but they are no less than many thousands 
cherish to-day to meet greater anxieties and fears. It is this surely 
that makes Dickens’ work so peculiarly powerful for a modern 


reader. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 


By 
CHARLES DIMONT 


OANNA SOUTHCOTT, the bicentenary of whose birth falls 
this year, provides a rewarding study in religious perversion. 
The “Devonshire Prophetess” is one of that long gallery of 
English religious pretenders which ranges from William 
Hacket, the “King of Europe”’ in Elizabethan times, to the Rever- 
end John Hugh Smyth-Pigott in our own age. Each of them 
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claimed direct inspiration from, and close affinity with, the 
Almighty, Smyth-Pigott, for example, announcing himself to 
be Christ in his “Ark of the New Covenant” in Clapton. They 
were all heretics, but it is unjust to accuse them of blasphemous 
imposture, for there was no conscious deceit in their wild asser- 
tions nor did they ever seek deliberately to outrage the faith 
from which they diverged. Perhaps they are best grouped as 
“religious perverts,” since they turn to the path of extreme 
abnormality which twists to the confines of the lunatic asylum. 
But responsibility for choosing this mad journey is never entirely 
theirs. In each individual history there are points when a little 
sympathetic understanding and wisely directed discipline from 
— might have kept them within the bounds of orthodox 
ef. 

Joanna has been dubbed a “‘theological feminist.” Her interpre- 
tation of Scripture, divinely inspired and derived from a text in 
Genesis, declared that Man could only be saved by Woman. 
A woman caused the Fall. A woman must therefore expiate 
the guilt for it by overcoming Satan. Naturally, Joanna herself 
was this woman, her followers finally _— her with the 
Apocalyptical woman “clothed in the sun and the moon under 
her feet and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” The heresy 
from the Christian Doctrine of Redemption is blatant but it is 
doubtful if she would have been regarded more than the leader 
of an eccentric but harmless sect, with a penchant for pestering 
clergymen with illegible correspondence, had she not in the last 
year of her life burst through all the limits of sanity. In 1814 
she announced that she was about to become the mother of a 
new Messiah, the Prince Shiloh, foretold in Genesis xlix. She 
proclaimed this pretension with such publicity that she could not 
fail to end her career with the most glaring notoriety. 

Pretension was an early influence in the life of Joanna as she 
played in the orchards and fields round her home near Ottery 
St. Mary in Devon. Her father, a small farmer, often told his 
children they had come down in the world; they were, he main- 
tained, of noble family and had fallen on bad times through no 
fault of their own. Blue blood, however, did not prevent his 
daughter entering domestic service in Exeter. It was not until 
she was over forty that her gift of prophecy was revealed to her. 
Her first revelation was vouchsafed to her employers, a couple 
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named Taylor, at the breakfast table. This was by no means an 
unsuitable milieu, for the prophecy was very practical, antici- 
pating a sharp rise in the price of food. After that, according to 
Mrs. Taylor, there was hardly any occurrence either to acquain- 
tances or the nation in general, which Joanna did not forecast. 
Her fame spread but she was content to remain in Exeter until 
the year 1802 when the increasing number of her followers 
demanded her presence in London. 

London 150 years ago was still a religious city. Religion occu- 
pied in the lives of the mass of the inhabitants the places now 
usurped by psychosis, trade recessions and motion pictures. Men 
knew they were sinners and were not afraid to admit it. The world 
needed salvation and God was the only means of saving it. 
Anyone with information about how the Deity was proposing 
to set about this was worth a hearing. Prophets and preachers 
were two-a-penny and none of them lacked a following. There 
was, for instance, Richard Brothers, the self-styled “Prince of the 
Hebrews and God Almighty’s Nephew.” Before the turn of the 
century no less a person than Pitt had to exert his influence to 
have him certified for an asylum. Brothers, owing to his close 
relationship, had the ear of the Almighty. He was constantly 
interceding with his Divine Uncle to ward off the most terri- 
fying catastrophes from the capital. He and God would draw 
up selected lists of those who were to be spared, lists which usually 
included the Cabinet and a number of persons whose faces 
Brothers liked. He was a popular favourite but when his pro- 
gramme for World Salvation included calling off the war with 
France, the Ministry felt he had to be suppressed. 

In these surroundings Joanna was one among many. Well- 
established sects eyed her jealously as a potential rival and she 
soon found herself ehaled in controversies which such com- 
petition was bound to bring. She quarrelled with Brothers over 
the identity of the Serpent in the Garden of Eden and there was 
schism in her own ranks on the question of the interpretation of 
visions. However, the number of the faithful steadily increased 
though not as rapidly perhaps as might be expected in a move- 
ment whose membership, according to the Book of Revelation, 
was to number 144,000. Indeed, the maximum total of her 
followers at any given time was probably never more than about 


a tenth of this figure. Generally the public remained indifferent, 
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and no amount of advertisement could attract them to her trials 
or “provings.” 

There was nothing furtive or ambiguously Delphic about 
Joanna’s methods. She recorded her oracles in writing—usually 


in the form of crude doggerel verses—and each year they were — 


sealed up and deposited in the “Great Box of Sealed Writings.” 
The seal bore the initials “I.C.” but those letters can hardly have 
carried any mystic significance, since the seal is said to have 
been picked up by Joanna off the floor of the shop of one of her 
employers in Exeter. At the trials the seals were ceremoniously 
broken and the prophecies read and “proved.” Trials were held 
in the provinces as well as in London, the most important being 
at Neckinger House in Bermondsey, in 1804. A full report of the 
proceedings was published. They lasted seven days and at the 
end the “judges” solemnly affirmed their faith in the divine 
inspiration and mission of their prophetess. Admittedly they 
were already believers and needed no convincing, but it was not 
the fault of Joanna that the public were absent, for she had used 
every means of advertisement to induce them to attend. She 
wished to hide nothing and her powers were open to inspection 
by anyone. Her ideal jury for a “proving” was a mixed panel of 
believers and unbelievers, in equal numbers. To Neckinger House 
she invited the entire Bench of Bishops. Needless to say they 
did not respond, but from this invitation originates the legend 
of the sealed box which can only be opened in the presence 
of twenty-four Bishops. After her death the fable was embel- 
lished with the further myth of the “Centurion” Bishop—so 
named after the Centurion converted at the Crucifixion—who 
will one day arise and persuade his fellow prelates to join him in 
breaking the seals of the box. There is no record of any unbeliever 
ever having attended a trial but Joanna’s published works—she 
produced sixty-five books in thirteen years!—must have reached 
a wider public than her own followers. 

In 1808, the Southcottians suffered a setback. A fortune-teller 
who was sentenced to death for murder by poisoning was alleged 
by the prosecution to be one of their number, Joanna hotly 


denied this but her opponents made capital out of it. She retired 
to Worcestershire with the two women who acted as her secre- 
taries and took down her prophecies at direct dictation, thus 
saving the great deal of time and trouble which had previously 
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been required for deciphering Joanna’s own unreadable script. 
Rusticating quietly in the Cotswolds, she would have died 
almost unnoticed but for her final wild extravagance in 1814 
which took her back to London and made her a national and 
historic figure. 

The newspapers made much of her announcement. A woman 
of sixty-four alleging pregnancy merited considerable space. 
When to this was added the sensational claim that “the child was 
conceived of God” and would undertake, among other missions, 
the reform of the Prince Regent and his conversion to Temper- 
ance, it was editorially irresistible. Even Bonaparte was crowded 
off the front page. Throughout the latter half of the year the 
limelight blazed on the house in Manchester Street, Marylebone, 
where the expectant mother lay. Inside the faithful awaited the 
event and there was a stream of distinguished and inquisitive 
visitors, among them the A.D.C. to the Czar and M. Assalini, 
accoucheur to Napoleon’s Marie Louise. Outside in the street 
there was always a gathering of curious sensation-seekers which 
on Saturday nights was transformed into a riot by brawling 
drunkards out for their week-end entertainment. The bulletins 
of the doctors were eagerly discussed. Their opinions were 
divided, but at least half-a-dozen medical men had pronounced 
definitely in favour of pregnancy, among them be eminent 
surgeon Richard Reece. He defended his diagnosis in the columns 
of The Times, which was a challenging gesture since that news- 
paper was leading a thunderous campaign against the blasphemy 
of the “deluded, elderly virgin.” Southcottians demanded that 
the Lord Chancellor should take ie under his protection, 
and that the Archbishop of Canterbury should hand over rooms 
in Lambeth Palace for the supernatural birth. In an Aldersgate 
shop window an enterprising merchant displayed a magnificent 
crib, specially designed for Shiloh. It hung in a manger, cost 
£200 and included an ingenious pedal device by which the infant 
could be rocked without the danger of anyone leaning over and 
incommoding him. 

When, however, by December there was still no accouchement, 
Joanna’s cause lost ground. To the medical men it slowly became 
clear that not only was their diagnosis false and there would be 
no birth, but that the patient herself had not long to live. She 
died two days after Christmas, her expectations being entirely 
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disproved by the post-mortem carried out at her own instruc- 
tions. Fearful of hostile demonstrations and disorder, the authori- 
ties made elaborate arrangements for her body to be taken secretly 
to its last resting place. 

Psychologically she suffered from hysteria, terminating in 
pseudo-cyesis. A full case history is there for those who care to 
trace it. Theologically she was a preposterous, and to the orthodox, 
a blasphemous figure. Yet in one aspect she is unique among 
her kind. Though she inspired her followers with fanatical faith, 
she herself was no fanatic. All through her prophetic career, 
she was constantly in doubt, and this explains her obsession with 
“‘provings.” Whether she was right or wrong, she resolutely 
sought after Truth. What was more natural for the simple 
countrywoman than to turn to the clergy for proof of her 
claims? The clergy, however, Anglicans and Dissenters, remained 
indifferent and uninterested, with a single exception, but he, too, 
speedily severed his connection with her wo a he found his 
name ine publicly used in support of her pretensions. In 
London her doubts still remained, and her pretensions increasing, 
she demanded the attention of Archbishop Manners Sutton 
and hi: episcopal colleagues. She suffered long and genuine 
lneumala before assuming Messianic motherhood and in 
the drawn-out agony of her imagined pregnancy her faith often 
faltered. Doubt survived her death, in the instructions for the 
final proof to be reached by post-mortem. Herein lies the tragedy 
of Joanna Southcott. She had talents far above the level of the 
rustics among whom she was brought up. Her portrait reveals 
a commanding, cheerful countrywoman who pore have stepped 
out of a group in a Moreland print. In her eyes, however, is the 
far-away, remote look of a mystic. “I was strangely visited by 
day and night concerning what was coming on the earth and 
ordered to set it down in writing.” Thus she described her dis- 
covery of the possession of extraordinary powers. She was doubt- 
ful how she should employ them. Yet there seemed no one in 
authority willing to advise her. 

But her followers were never in doubt. Her death and the post- 
mortem proof of the emptiness of her expectations left them 
undismayed. Events were proceeding as laid down in the plan of 
the Twelfth Chapter of the Book of Revelation. The “Divine 
Child” had been snatched up to heaven at the moment of birth 
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and would return in due course to rule the world in triumph. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the Southcottian faith 
prospered, spreading to America and Australia where, as in 
Britain, it still has adherents. In its later development it tended 
toward British-Israel beliefs, which incidentally do not derive 
from the founder, but from Richard Brothers. 

oanna’s name, if it is known at all to-day, is invariably con- 
nected with her box, which, it is said, the faithful guard jealously 
in a hiding-place until the Anglican Bishops can be won over 
to the necessity of opening it and giving to the world its secrets 
of salvation. But Joanna without her box is far more interesting; 
a ghost reproaching us from the limbo we would prefer to 
overlook, a victim of the arrogant indifference of those who 


should have been her spiritual preceptors. 


REVIEWS 


IN DEFENCE OF POPE 


New Light on Pope, by Norman Ault (Methuen 30s). 
“rytue life of a Wit,” Pope wrote in the preface to his Works, ‘is a 
warfare upon earth.”’ But the controversies of which he was the 
centre did not come to an end with his death. Although the venerable 
saying that only a good man can be a good poet is true at best in a 
Pickwickian sense—evidence is lacking that Catullus, Villon and 
Rimbaud were conspicuously good men—readers have a natural 
desire to think well of poets whose work they admire. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the questions of Pope’s stature as a poet and his 
character as a man were early pele ti and confused. During the 
nineteenth century Pope’s poetry was unpopular; and while an occa- 
sional voice was raised in see of the man who wrote it—Beljame 
spoke out courageously—the hysterical condemnation of Macaulay, 
who needed ye aa to lend emphasis to the white purity of his 
portrait of Addison, was representative. Courthope’s Life near the end 
of the century gave what must have appeared the best possible authority 
for the verdict that Pope was No Gentleman. 
' In the present century an increased interest in the poetry of wit has 
oui with the sympathy for the handicapped which psychology 


has brought with it to open the way to a more favourable estimate of 
Pope as a writer and as a man. Dr. Edith Sitwell and Professor Sher- 
burn were among the first to come out in his favour. Now Mr. 
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Norman Ault, whose knowledge of the period is unrivalled, has fol- 


lowed up their work with a laborious investigation of a number of 
problems relating to what Courthope called “a subject as thorny and 
intricate as has ever served to perplex a biographer.” 

Mr. Ault has little difficulty in showing that much of the traditional 


dislike of Pope has been based on ignorance and prejudice. He argues - 


convincingly that it is absurd to blame Pope for misdating early com- 
positions, for example, as if it were evidence of “a grave moral defect.” 
Pope was guilty of no more than the common desire to stress one’s 
own precocity, and an unreliable memory. In the matter of the letters 
Mr. Ault also scores points for Pope. No doubt there was a good deal 
that was insincere in the way Pope went about the publication of them; 
and no doubt he made sad work for his editors. But it is absurd to 
expect a man of the eighteenth century to look on his own letters with 
the eye of a Harvard Director of Research. 

While a great deal that Mr. Ault says on Pope’s behalf needed 
saying, however, he is not immune from [ues Boswelliana. Although it 
is less objectionable than the bias against their subject of so many of 
Pope’s earlier biographers, Mr. Ault’s bias in his favour does sometimes 
take him off the true course. Pope would have been an exceptional 
moral being if he had been as good a man as he is here portrayed. It is 
surely natural that so sensitive and unfortunate a poet—he belonged 
to a victimised class, and was cursed with wretched health and an 
almost grotesque physique—should on occasion have drawn his sword 
of epigram with senildens justification. The great danger of Mr. 
Ault’s approach to Pope is that it may obscure a central fact about his 
genius: hee he belonged, like so many satirists, to the allergic type. No 
profounder truth about the psychology of satire has ever been stated 
than Juvenal’s ‘‘Facit — versum.” The world would have been 
a poorer place if Pope and Voltaire had never lost their tempers. 

Just as Mr. Ault is disposed to think the very best of Pope, so he is 
eager to claim for him many occasional poems whose achagiie has 
never been established. Sometimes he makes his case brilliantly: at 
other times he is unconvincing. His claim that Pope wrote the super- 
numerary prologue to Rowe's Lady Jane Gray rests on inconclusive 
circumstantial evidence and on stylistic evidence which is not beyond 
dispute. It is true that Pope might have written many of the lines in 
this piece; but one couplet, on the other hand, is so flat that it is hard 
to believe him the author: 

The Poet your Attention begs once more, 
T’atone for Characters here drawn before. 


Again: when Gay died he left his opera Achilles nearly completed, 
and Pope seems to have been largely responsible for arranging its 
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performance and publication. Shortly after the first performance, which 
preceded publication by nearly three weeks, a pamphleteer stated that 
the prologue was by Pope; but when the “book” of the opera was 
published it was ascribed to Gay. The question therefore arises: which 
Or first, the agen or the published opera? The opera was 
published on March 1st. The only substantial clue to the date of the 
pamphlet (though Mr. Ault cites two other “scraps of evidence’’) is 
the fact that the latest item of news it contains is dated “26 Feb.” 
Mr. Ault argues that the pamphlet was published before the opera, and 
that Pope inserted the statement that the prologue was “By Mr. Gay” 
to contradict the pamphleteer’s ascription of it to himself. This would 
have been remarkably quick work on the part of Pope and his printer; 
but it may be true. Even if it is, however, Mr. Ault’s deduction that 
the prologue is by Pope is entirely unwarranted. Pope did not always 
lie: since Mr. Ault does not consider the pamphleteer’s information 
infallible (he refuses to accept it on p. 220), what grounds has he for 
supposing the ascription that Pope contradicted a true one? Pope ma 
have been asserting his dead friend’s claim to what was rightly his. If, 
on the other hand, Pope had not seen the pamphleteer’s ascription when 
he supervised the printing of the opera, we do not know what sig- 
nificance to attach to the slightly unusual statement that the prologue 
was by Gay (since he was the author, it would have gone without 
saying). Since the stylistic evidence is of slight account, surely the 
probabilities favour Gay? 

The truth is that in an age of anonymity, collaboration and down- 
right duplicity such as the eighteenth century the authorship of 
thousands of prologues and epilogues and other copies of “occasional 
verses” will never be known. “Internal evidence’ is treacherous; for 
it was a time when “the Materia Poetica,”” as Dryden remarked, “(was) 
as common to all writers, as the Materia Medica to all physicians.” 
The work of two men in the same genre will always be found to be 
more similar than the work of the same man in two different genres. ~ 
This is particularly true in the case of prologues and epilogues. What 
makes such attributions even more suspect is the fact that Pope had 
comparatively little practice in this species of composition, and did not 
evolve a style of his own. 

Even when there is no doubt that a poem is by Pope, there is often 
a great deal of uncertainty about its history. In his inquiries into the 


circumstances in which various poems were conceived, written, 
rewritten, and retouched again and again (before and after pub- 
lication) Mr. Ault’s tenacity and his wide knowledge of the period 
serve him well. His discussion of the identity of the ladies addressed 
in the two Epistles, With the Works of Voiture and On her Leaving the 
Town after the Coronation, may stand as one example from a dozen of 


we 
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his work at its best. But here too Mr. Ault sometimes treads on danger- 
ous ground. What, he asks, is the story behind the “Epilogue to Jane 
Shore. Design’d for Mrs. Oldfield” which Pope printed in the 1717 
edition of his Works? To explain the two things that surprise him— 
the fact that the epilogue was not printed with the play, and the 
wording of the heading—Mr. Ault conjectures that Mrs. Oldfield had — 
refused to speak his epilogue, “‘possibly at the eleventh hour,” and that 
Pope printed it with this caption as a veiled attack on her. “Design’d 
for’ —he believes—is ambiguous: Pope is insinuating that the epilogue, 
with its suggestion that the speaker is of easy virtue, was written to suit 
Mrs. Oldfield. But apart from the fact that this epilogue is no more 
indelicate in what it suggests about the speaker than a hundred epilogues 
of the time, is the caption “Design’d for such-and-such a player” (as 
against “Design’d for such-and-such a play”) as unusual as Mr. Ault 
suggests ? It is natural, of course, that prologues and epilogues were not 
very frequently printed with an admission that they had been rejected. 
That helps to explain why Mr. Ault found practicaily no examples of 
an identical caption in the “two hundred and more representative 
plays” which he examined. (When a rejected prologue or epilogue was 
printed, it would hardly be with the play.) But he himself mentions a 
piece by Gay with a similar caption; another may be found among 
Dryden’s works (“Epilogue intended to have been spoken by the 
Lady . . . Wentworth”—presumably “intended” would carry the 
same ambiguity as “design’d’’?); while several precisely similar 
examples (including another epilogue intended for Mrs. Oldfield, 
and a prologue intended for another play of Rowe’s) may be found 
on pp. 155-160 of A. N. Wiley’s Rare Prologues and Epilogues. If 
“Design’d for” means what Mr. Ault suggests, this method of libelling 
actresses must have been extraordinarily prevalent in Pope’s time. 

If I have played the Devil’s advocate and concentrated (perhaps 
foolhardily) on points of disagreement with Mr. Ault, it is because the 
very wealth of documentation in his book might lead readers to an 
uncritical acceptance of what are often, after all, merely hypotheses. 
I have no doubt that he has vindicated the modest claim that on many 
points his investigations have carried him “further from the accepted 
untruth than any previous inquiry.” It is remarkable how much in 
New Light on Pope is at once new and convincing. Perhaps the readers 
who will most fally appreciate its value will be those who join issue 
with Mr. Ault on individual points. They will be astonished at his 


wide knowledge and his unsparing labour. 


IAN JACK 
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POET AND PATRON 


Rilke, Man and Poet, by Nora Wydenbruck (John Lehmann 18s). 

tT has been said by Stefan Zweig, with reference to Rilke, that “a 
| bo can never be fully understood in all his aspects unless one has 
in mind a portrait of the man.” This is of particular importance in the 
case of Rilke since many English critics, however greatly they may 
value his poetry, find it difficult to view other than unsympathetically 
the way in which he lived his life and ordered his affairs. Nora Wyden- 
bruck, in her present study of Rilke as man and poet, distinguishes 
between the fagiographical” type of biography, which stresses the 
fine and lovable sides of the subject’s character and personality, and 
the “critical and analytical” type, which gives prominence to his 
human weaknesses and imputes “more or less despicable motives to 
all his actions and reactions.” Yet surely criticism and analysis can be 
combined without any ulterior motive! This, presumably, is what 
Nora Wydenbruck has attempted to do, but the study of a poet’s life 
and work demands a more urgent spirit of inquiry than is revealed in 
these pages. She quotes copiously from the letters, and over-copiously 
from the well-known ss of reminiscences by her kinswoman 
Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis, whose friendship and kindly 
help meant so much to Rilke. This book is, in fact, partly a tribute to 
Princess Marie, of whom three portraits are reproduced, as well as to 
Rilke. Most readers would probably willingly have sacrificed the 
picture of the Princess and her two sisters in childhood for one of 
Rilke’s wife, who must have been an interesting character, but over 
whose curious relations with her husband the author passes with too 
indulgent an acquiescence in the rightness of Rilke’s attitude. 

There is perhaps no figure in the whole remarkable gallery of 
German poets aon personality presents such an enigma to those 
who have studied his writings sufficiently to realize the uniqueness of 
his contribution. Throughout his life he never ceased proclaiming the 
necessity for solitude if his soul was to remain unfettered, yet he main- 
tained a vast correspondence with both friends and strangers. He was 
always seeking the loneliest places in which to live, yet he was fas- 
cinated by Paris and homesick for it when he was not there. He prided 
himself on the legend of his aristocratic descent, but no poet was ever 
offered or accepted with such alacrity the patronage of so many 
wealthy friends and acquaintances. He eaeilk the spiritual glories of 


poverty, but he would enjoy hospitality for weeks or months in the 
comfortable, even luxurious, environment of a mansion where there 
was no lack of domestics to attend to his material wants. One is a 
little dazzled by all the Princesses, Countesses and Baronesses he knew 
and with whom he corresponded. Though he could find time for the 
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adoring women whose invitations he to stay with them in 
Austria or Italy, he lived apart from his wife and child, did not attend 
his daughter’s wedding, and never met his son-in-law. A letter from a 
complete stranger who praised his poetry or asked for advice would 
release a flood of confession in which he laid bare his deepest emotions. 
He lamented that in conversation with people he was too liable to | 
reveal things that should go into his literary work and thus give away 
a part of himself, yet never perhaps has any poet so yielded to a com- 

lling urge to talk about hsuell in his correspondence. He was pro- 
Foss y imbued with a sense of his poetic mission and would even 
send his manuscripts to his friends, who sometimes lost them. 

Deliberately sheltering his over-sensitive spirit from jarring contact 
with the external world, Rilke made no effort to adjust himself to the 
community of his fellow-men and the civilization of his time. He 
could find inspiration only in the solitude which to him was both a 
balm and a womb within the protection of which he could grow. 
The Catholic faith into which he was born soon lost its hold upon 
him, for his conception of God was that of a Being in continuous 

rocess of evolution—an evolution that depends on and is influenced 
. man himself. This conception of God is linked with Rilke’s con- 
tion of death as an experience that may be either personal to the 
ividual, the culmination of a spiritual development, and therefore 
positive and significant, or petty, that is to say, merely part of an 
indifferent mass process that is suffered fortuitously and is therefore 
negative and without significance. Death, as it ap in Rilke’s 
poetry and prose, is an integral part of life. A person’s death evolves 
and matures within him as God evolves and matures in dependence 
upon him, and it was only in the anguish of the creative solitude for 
which he craved that Rilke was able to come to grips with his soul 
and fashion his poetry. 

Rilke used the German language in a way in which it had never 
been used before. His intense feeling for words and for the movement 
of words contributed to German poetry a rhythm that had hitherto 
been unheard, and the process of production seemed effortless once the 
inspiration was upon him. Even though he waited ten years for the 
inner voice that would enable him to complete the Duino Elegies 
which he had begun in a temporary flood of excitement, the eventual 
culmination came without warning and he finished the work in a few 
days. If ever we had been inclined to question the sincerity of his belief 
in the creative influence of solitude, our doubts are silenced by those 
last years in his lonely little Schloss of Muzot. Subsidized Fone 


ce 
in 


ten almost sterile years by his publisher, he found final haven at 
Muzot, purchased for his use by a generous friend, and struggled 
with his despair until he awoke one morning with the remaining 
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elegies beginning to form within him and waiting to be put to 
aper. 

. He once complained that men hide God by covering Him with 

handfuls of sky. Rilke himself has almost suffered the same fate at the 

hands of his interpreters, but gradually the figure of the man is emergi 

in clearer outline. Only gradually, for the enigma of Rilke as man an 
oet is still far from being solved. He will long continue to fascinate 

both the student of psychology and those who will seek in his life and 

writings a clue to ae mysterious processes of poetic inspiration and 

creation. 

Nora Wydenbruck is a talented translator ~f the numerous letters 
and poems from which she quotes, and her be « is most readable, but 
in the picture she presents of Rilke’s human quality she is too con- 
cerned to shelter him from criticism to exercise the penetrative insight 
which might have added something of value to what we already 
know. Accepting him apparently as the model of what a poet ought 
to be, hypersensitive and, as she insists, of a species apart from ordi 
mortals, she shudders at the thought of Rilke and his wife, both of 
them artists, having to contend with domestic tasks at the outset of 
their marriage. In consequence she is inclined to be content with 
depicting the moods and behaviour which sprang from his tempera- 
ment, without attempting a deeper analysis of the sources of his mental 
and emotional disposition such as might have cast light both upon his 
poetry and upon Malte Laurids Brigge. The latter, a study in morbid 
apprehension which embodies the most significant anxiety neuroses of 
our modern civilization, is a work of genius that is almost inexhaustible 
in its psychological implications. 

WILLIAM ROsE 


THE RELIGIOUS TEMPER 


Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold, by Basil 
Willey (Chatto and Windus 155). 
OFESSOR WILLEY “offers this book mainly as a preliminary 
inquiry into the history of religious and moral ideas in the nine- 
teenth century.” He begins with Coleridge and ends with Matthew 
Amold who claim his liveliest sympathy. “George Eliot,” he says, 
“must needs occupy a central place.’”’ And the reason in her own words 
is that “I care only to know if possible the lasting meaning that lies in 
all religious doctrine from the beginning till now.”” Comte is included 
because “he alone of all the world betterers and clean sweepers saw 
clearly that the new world must have a religion’ and his attempt to 
found one “makes it possible to regard Comte as the central figure of 
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his century.” As “in a sense the century in epitome.” Thus it is not the 
romance or poetry or riproarious appetite and vulgar ambition, the 
ain and enterprise or even the humaner letters of the time that 
Professor Willey studies with accurate and sober sympathy, but its 
moral seriousness—“the best which has been thought and said” by 
those who “like all the best Victorians had the moral core of Puritanism 
within them.”’ This makes the book important, for the debt is long 
overdue. It is perhaps the measure of the stature of Victorian morality 
that it is still hated by its heirs. The politics, engineering, poetry, 
science and sin of the nineteenth century and some aspects of its 
religion still attract and hold us but “the earnestness, zest and moral 
thoughtfulness” which Professor Willey describes as “the leading 
traits” of Thomas Arnold’s character were the peculiar quality and 
greatness of nineteenth-century England, and this is his theme. 

His Coleridge essay, ethaps the best short study we have of that 
“great seminal mind,” p ae the passage from the “inanimate cold 
world” and dogmatic slumber of the dying century. Hazlitt also 
described Coleridge in a breathless paragraph two pages long and 
crammed with all the names of art, poetry and philosophy he could 
summon to reflect the “amplitude of Mr. Coleridge’s mind” and then— 
“Alas! Frailty, thy name is Genius!—What is become of all this 
mighty heap of hope, of thought, of learning and humanity? It has 
ended in swallowing doses of oblivion and in writing paragraphs in 
the Courier.” And the “common reader” has indolently accepted the 
facile slander as half the truth. Professor Willey corrects the balance. 
It is the later Coleridge with his doctrine of imagination, “the mind 
in its highest state of creative insight and alertness,” his universal 
sympathy, his religion discerning “nature” and “supernature,” that 
emerges in this essay. “The world is really alive and not dead.” 
“Coleridge’s central preoccupation was with the antithesis between a 
living wm or organism on the one hand and mechanical juxta- 
position of parts on the other.” “Coleridge helped to teach his century 
wherein the genuine superhumanness a Christianity really lay... . 
If throughout the century of Biblical criticism and scientific agnosticism 
Christianity held its ground, contrary to the expectations of many; 
if it did this by discarding its pseudo-foundations in historical, prophetic, 
natural or miraculous evidences, and by discovering a firmer aa 
ation in the specific religious experience ‘in man’s need for a God who 
comes to meet and redeem him;—if this is so (and I believe it is) then 
the debt of modern theology to Coleridge is very considerable.” Not 
only of modern theology but of that essential religiousness which 
Professor Willey finds alike in all his studies—in Newman and Carlyle, 
in Thomas and Matthew Arnold, in George Eliot and J. S. Mill. “My 
opinion is this, that deep thinking is attainable only by a man of deep 
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feeling, and that all truth is a species of revelation.” So says Coleridge. 
And Thomas Arnold, “the perfection of Christ’s Church” is “‘inde- 
pendent of ee articles of opinion, consisting in a moral state 
and moral and religious affections”; and Newman, “If religion is to 
be devotion . . . if it is to be made the ruling principle of our lives . . . 
we need something higher than the balance of arguments . . . a real 
hold and habitual intuition of the objects of Revelation.” And W. G. 
Ward: “Knowledge of phenomena is obtained by the intellect, 
knowledge of realities by é conscience: knowledge of phenomena by 
inquiry, knowledge of reality by obedience.” The “strength of Carlyle 
lay in the passionate sincerity with which he believed in his own 
‘God’.” And “what Wordsworth says of nature may be applied” says 
Professor Willey “to his own action upon Mill: 


Nature’s self 
By all varieties of human love 
Assisted, led me back through opening da 
To those sweet counsels between em ak heart 
Whence grew that genuine knowledge, fraught with peace. 


There is no need to quote the similar strain in George Eliot and 
Matthew Arnold.” 

All this reflects that peculiarly English religion which has often 
puzzled European and above all Latin observers of England, “a 
position common to liberal Victorians with a religious temper; the 
old certainties stand firm even when the dogmatic supports are 
removed.”” Without an understanding of this undogmatic and imagi- 
native faith no historian could hope to tell the truth of the English 
middle class, and what. is prctall more important, no apostle will 
get his Gospel understood by them. “If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us: that is the way to speak of God to the modern multitudes 
and not to proffer the barest definitions of credal metaphysics.” That is 
not only fair interpretation of Matthew Arnold but (we may perhaps 
conclude) not for fron Professor Willey’s own conviction. For if - 
starts with an admirably just assessment of Coleridge, it is partly because 
like others of his faith and generation he is a disciple of F. D. Maurice. 
He values dogma just in so i as it serves charity and vision. 

T. S. GREGORY 
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Theatre Tapestry, by Henry Gibbs (Jarrolds 21s). 

R. HENRY GIBBS is a showman through and through: it is as 
Me grease paint ran in his veins. To read his book is to visit a 
fairground in which there are many side attractions, but over which 
dominates the roundabout. Never for a moment does he vouchsafe 
the visitor a second’s respite. All is flurry and bustle as one’s attention 
is whisked from one side-show to another and then, helter-skelter, back 
to the main attraction with its ever-changing crew of motley figures. 
It is an invigorating, if exhausting, experience. 

This pe may give some idea of Mr. Gibbs’s method. In some 
twelve chapters he covers over five thousand years of theatrical 
history; and when it is added that one chapter is given over almost 
ule to Marlowe it is not surprising if one finds that much of the 
treatment accorded to other Elizabethan dramatists is scanty. What is 
surprising is the enormous amount he has packed in. Nor is it astonish- 
ing ina Sok of such scope to find personal prejudices obtruding and 
synopses sometimes being offered where critical evaluations would 
have been better. What is astonishing is the consistently high standard 
of critical comment which is maintained. Indeed, this is no piece of 
hack work loosely strung together, but the work of a man who loves 
the theatre and whose life is the theatre. He wants to make that love 
infectious, and the devil over the reader’s shoulder whom he is out to 
slay is the prince of boredom. Admittedly his research has taken him 
to many archives and ancient authors, but he keeps his writing free 
of the dry-as-dust tone which is the fault of so much dramatic 
criticism executed in the study and not in the playhouse. If he wants to 
make the Greek theatre live he writes of it in the historic present—as 
if he were a modern correspondent sending back a report to his news- 
paper: “Dionysus, disgusted with living playwrights, descends into 
Hades to bring Euripides back to earth and finds himself greeted by a 
chorus of frogs chanting, “Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax (somewhat like 
an American college football yell).’’ Again one discerns the note of 
the modern commentator in his remarks about The Second Shepherds’ 
Play in the Wakefield cycle. Drawing attention to the lines “We're 
so burdened and banned, Overtaxed and unmanned ...”’ and “. . . hear 
my oath, master, since you are at fault this way, I shall do this hereafter 
—work to fit my pay,” he neatly points their significance: “Drama in 
England had made its preliminary joust in the political arena.” 

There are of course lapses. Phrases like “the beginning of the end” 
and “times have —_— recur repeatedly and at times a form of 
“show talk” is used which seems singularly out of context: “A third 
play in which Garrick made a hit . . . was Macbeth.” A frequent use is 
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made, too, of what may be termed critical clichés: “For if Shakespeare 
was the Sophocles and Aristophanes of England, Kit Marlowe was its 
Aeschylus’’—at the best a idiow comparison. Some of the chapter 
titles as well would be more at home in a daily paper: “The Atheist’s 
Companions Meet a Brave, Bad Man” or “Miracles on Watling 
Street” and on occasion there are extreme banalities—copyings as it 
were from a text-book: “Many scholars hold the Oresteia the third 
finest accomplishment in Greek literature, following closely behind 
the Iliad and the Odyssey.” These are all lapses which mar, but do not 
detract from the importance of Mr. Gibbs's thesis. 

His thesis is this: “In a time of outstanding dramatists there are 
few if any actors of equal stature, and, conversely, in a day of great 
actors, few or no contemporary dramatists are witnessed producing 
great and enduring works.” Certainly this was the case when the 
writers of the Miracle Plays moved religious drama from the precincts 
of the church to the centre of the market square, and it was the casc 
also with the dramatists who followed after Henry VIII’s rcign. To a 
lesser extent the same thing happened at the Restoration and at the end 
of Garrick’s career. In the nineteenth century the same phenomenon 
occurs: melodrama thrived during the first fifty years ak it is only in 
the second half of the century that serious drama came into its own 
once more. 

The theatre of the ’forties has been remarkable for its acting talent, 
and it is from this quarter that the main impetus has come—in par- 
ticular from Gielgud, Olivier and Richardson. But in practically every 
case their talent ” been displayed in revivals which would prompt 
a contemporary historian to declare that Mr. Gibbs’s thesis remains 
valid. Yet it seems to this writer that Mr. Gibbs’s thesis, though true 
ot past, must be qualified by certain riders if it is to be maintained 
t 

It da been argued that the function of the little theatre is the same 
as that of the little review; and in a sense this is true, for their primary 
object by the very nature of their independence is to experiment. Yet 
whereas a little review can subsist if it has one thousand readers an 
audience of one thousand is not sufficient to support a little theatre: 
the costs of even the most modest production are considerably higher 
than those incurred in editing a magazine. Further, this economic 
factor has had a certain stifling effect: in the "thirties, for instance, it 
led to many poets writing dramatic poetry who should have been 
writing poetic drama. When Martin Browne reopened the Mercury 
Theatre to poets for two years in the ’forties there was a noticeable 
tendency to present poetic plays which more aptly might be designated 
chronicles in verse—chronicles which were usually concerned with 
presenting either a study of a saint or with re-setting scenes from the 
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Bible and the Early Fathers of the Church in modern terms. This was 
the legacy of Murder in the Cathedral (1935). Yet whereas in this play 
it seems Eliot is engrafting upon a poignant piece of history a poetic 
treatment, in both The Family Reunion (1939) and The Cocktail Party 
(1949) the poetry flows out of the action: they may not be better 
constructed plays, but in their implications they are infinitely greater. _ 
As a dramatist his work is now much closer to that of Se4n O’Case 
than either that of Spender or Auden; and the same is true o 
Christopher Fry and Ronald Duncan in his latest play, Stratton (1950). 
Different as they all are in talent and temperament, they command 
“poetic dialogue in such a way as to make it at once sufficiently con- 
temporaneous to appeal to both literary expert and layman in the 
audience.” For, in Mr. Gibbs’s words, herein lies the prerequisite of 
good drama; and on this note he ends his book, this review closes and 
a players (impatiently stamping their feet in the wings) wait to 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


ORIENTAL VOYAGES 


The Grand Peregrination, by Maurice Collis (Faber and Faber 25s). 


7 Peregrinagam of Fernao Mendes Pinto, published in 1614, is 
one of the most famous books in Portuguese literature and one of 
the most debated works in the literature of the East. Since the time of 
Tursellinus (1596) and Lucena (1600), both of whom used the manu- 
script of the Peregrinagam, some of the most fascinating chapters in the 
biographies of St. Francis Xavier go indirectly back to Mendes Pinto. 
The historical value of Pinto’s book has been much disputed, but it 
seems certain that all Pinto’s travels in the interior of Asia were 
invented, many of the voyages he describes fictitious, and the book as 
a whole a romance (though based on personal experiences in the East) 
and not an autobiography. 

Mr. Collis knows the East, where he was Deputy Commissioner at 
Mergui in 1932, and he has made a careful study of the Peregrinagam 
and of most of the commentaries on it. In The Grand Peregrination he 
presents the life and adventures of Ferndo Mendes Pinto for the general 
public, picking out the most dramatie scenes of Pinto’s book and 
painting with vivid colours the pageant of Oriental life. But is the book 
also a biography, as its publishers claim? Mr. Collis’s source for almost 
all his chapters is the Peregrinagam, but he seems uncertain whether the 
book is fact or fiction. He says that it was written in the form of an 
autobiography and in fact was as far as possible autobiographical 
(p. 139). Later he says it is a travel book, an autobiography and a 
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history all in one (pp. 285-6). He admits that Pinto sacrifices historical 
accuracy to literary convenience (p. 230), transposes dates, ascribes to 
himself adventures of other people, invents details, episodes, whole 
journeys with all their place-names; that of the 216 chapters of Pinto’s 
book, eighty-three are invented (e.g. his travels in Abyssinia, Tartary, 
Tonking, Calaminham, the cruise of Antonio de Faria to Calempluy, 
etc.) and that no episode can be wholly taken as a direct source for 
history (p. 287); but then goes on to conclude: “As a result of the 
investigations of the twentieth century it is now known that he in- 
vented nothing; his description of sixteenth-century Asia is authentic 
to the last detail” (p. 302). 

But Mr. Collis does not mean to deceive us. After each chapter he 
lets us have a glimpse behind the scenes of his dramatic pictures and 
tells us in a few words what the scholars have to say fm Pinto’s 
alleged adventures. We are reminded of the words of Gaspar Correa, 
who wrote his fascinating historical panorama of Portuguese Asia 
while Pinto was travelling there, and in one passage added: “This 
item I wrote from hearsay; maybe it is a lie as are all things in this 
world except to love God our Lord.” 

But Pinto was no liar; he was a literary genius, and, although its 
historical value may be disputed, the Peregrinagam still remains a : am 
In his esteem for the high Sines ualities of the Peregrinagam and for 
the perfect honesty of its author, I fully agree with Mr. Collis. In other 
minor points our views may conflict. For instance, the Jesuits did not 
play a double game: some believed Pinto, others did not; St. Francis 
Xavier's picture is badly drawn; his reception in Goa, and the letter 
about it are pure fiction; Xavier was not dressed in rags and covered 
with lice, was no dwarf five feet in height; he knew the difference 
between the Dairi and the Shogun, did not leave Japan full of dis- 
appointment, and so on. On the whole I get the impression that 
Mr. Collis is too ready to accept certain chapters of the Peregrinagam 
as historical: e.g. the shipwreck of the French in Sumatra was well 
known at Pinto’s time; the description of a Confucian home does not 
prove that Pinto saw Central China; the Portuguese captives in 
Nan-ning were often invited to the houses of the Mandarins and Pinto 
knew some of these captives after their escape. Finally, the Chinese 
judges in Peking did not condemn Pinto to work at the Great Wall, 
but in Kwangsi, the southernmost province of China, an item copied 
from Gaspar da Cruz. But all these points will receive the attention. 
they demand, if Mr. Collis’s book encourages some scholar to publish 
a critical edition of the Peregrinagam. 


GEORG SCHURHAMMER 
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The Life and Legend of St. Patrick, by Ludwig Bieler (Clonmore and 


Reynolds 12s 6d). 

ATRICIAN scholarship might well have seemed somewhat fixed 
Preatly half a century ago, after Bury’s volume The Life of St. 
Patrick and his Place in History. Everything is now again in a state of 
flux, owing mainly to the thought-provoking little book of Professor 
T. F. O’Rahilly, The Two Patricks (Dublin, 1942), which made it 
necessary for Patrician scholars to consider everything ab ovo. 

Dr. Bieler’s new study of St. Patrick is divided into five chapters 
and an interlude, with an introduction on Patrician scholarship past 
and present in which the author reveals a deep knowledge of his many 
forerunners. The living memory of St. Patrick and its foundations 
leads to a portrait of “the real St. Patrick,” first in the original sources 
and then through the Saint’s testimony about himself. “The Chrono- 
logy and the Irish Annals” is more technical, but most readers will 
find here a clear and I dare say quite enjoyable statement of a standing 
historical puzzle. The evidence of the fees Lives. is then carefull 
pores The book concludes with a literary history of the Patrick 
legend. Critical discussions find a place both in the text and in the 
erudite notes, and the information is always full and accurate. 

Dr. Bieler is well qualified to undertake a new Life. He has already 
published the important work Codices Patriciani Latini, which describes 
all the MSS. containing the Writings and Lives of the Saint (Dublin, 
1942; corrections and additions in Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. LXIl, 
Brussels, 1945), and contributed scholarly notes on St. Patrick to 
Biblica and other journals. 

Dr. Bieler’s position is a via media between trenchant criticism and 
full acceptance of later imaginative Lives—the Saint’s acts as they 
might or should have been. Personally, I should favour a more severe 
attitude. I consider that a deeper knowledge of hagiographical tradi- 
tion as a whole (not Patrician, or Irish, or even Celtic only) would 
lead to the rejection of, for example, the traditions concerning the 
Shamrock and the Purgatory of St. Patrick (p. 26). Another case in 
point is the mention made by later writers of a Concessa, mother of 
St. Patrick and sister of St. Martin of Tours. Dr. Bieler believes that 
this is “‘a statement that cannot be proved right or wrong” (p. 51). 
Now, St. Martin was born about a.D. 316, St. Patrick about A.D. 385 
—when his uncle would have been seventy. This is ‘hard to admit, 
prima facie, and much more so because of the world-wide fame of St. 
Martin—an irresistible temptation for hagiographers. Dr. Bieler takes 
hardly enough account of the hagiographical genre. A statement like 
the following invites challenge: “De errore non praesumitur. A tradi- 
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tion may be ted as true if there is no reason for the contrary. 
We are hens with evidence at law or with the 
juridical documents, but with hagiographical legend. Perhaps Dr. 
Bieler’s classical and philological training has not familiarized him with 
such treacherous ground. Both milieu and medium are quite peculiar. 
Even separate traits cannot be assessed correctly without a certain 

eneral feeling of what must be expected in hagiography. It is to be 

eared that some of Dr. Bieler’s concessions to “tradition” may prove 
to have as little substance and permanence as the late Charles Plummer’s 
mythological interpretations—still rather embarrassing for the admirers 
of this great editor of texts. 

The main task for the future is the critical editing of all texts, which 
Dr. Bieler is undertaking at the moment. A fresh discussion of each 
point will then prove imperative. However useful may be a thorough 
acquaintance with fifth-century Britain and Gaul, more important 
still will be (what has hitherto been most lacking) the study of other 
outposts of the Roman Empire and the Frontier Churches. The 
westernmost case, that of St. Patrick, though the most fully docu- 
mented and the best known, has suffered from being considered 
unique. 

On such points the patient application of scholarship will yield 
results, even after the useful volume by Dr. Bieler: he makes it pos- 
sible and shows how urgent is the need. But he has done his ated so 
well and with such balanced judgment that, after a first perusal of his 
volume, I find myself more in agreement with his various interpreta- 
tions than I should have anticipated. Details will have to be sifted 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that, in his careful reconstruction of the 
chronology, there is one date with which I feel bound to disagree, for 
reasons already set forth in a passage which he may have overlooked 
(Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. LIV, 1936, pp: 196-8): St. Patrick’s esca 
cannot have happened “early in 407” (p. 103), but only after the 
summer of that year, perhaps even later, between that summer and 
A.D. 409, possibly later still. The hounds brought from Ireland to some 
port on the Atlantic coast were conceivably destined for Italy and, on 
account of the occupation of Gaul by the usurper Constantine III, the 
merchants who taken St. Patrick as their companion may have 
been trying to avoid unpleasant encounters not with the roaming 
Vandals, but with the Roman soldiery—which would explain their 


shunning cities and keeping to “desert.” 


PauL GROSJEAN 
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Marcion and his Influence, by E. C. Blackman (S.P.C.K. 12s 6d). 


ROM the destruction of the Temple and cessation of sacrifice in 
Fas. 7o until the Jewish revolt of 132-135, Christians and Jews 
were on speaking terms, though no love was lost between them. | 
Traces of controversial discussions between rabbis of this period and 
Christians are to be found in the Talmud, and on the Christian side 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the slight remains of Ariston of Pella’s 
Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus are + to show what was going on. 
During the revolt in Palestine, for the short time while it was suc- 
ceeding, Christians were put to death by Jews, as St. Justin (a native 
of Palestine and a contemporary) is at pains to make clear. A natural 
reaction on the part of many Christians was the adoption of the anti- 
Semitism which they saw around them among their pagan neighbours. 
The hour found its man, for at this juncture Marcion, son of the 
Bishop of Sinope, turned out by his father’s church, came to Rome. 
He set about supplying a theoretical basis for anti-Semitism by reject- 
ing the God of Israel. The good god of the New Testament was not 
the creator-god of the old Christ had saved Cain, the Egyptians, 
and the men of Sodom from Hell, but left Abraham and Abel there 
with all the patriarchs and prophets for ever. Marcion made inquiry 
of the presbyters of the Roman Church how they understood the 
saying in the gospel about old bottles and new wine, and when they 
did not satisfy him, he withdrew and set up his own church, pro- 
claiming that Christ had come to destroy, and not to fulfil, the Law 
and rejecting the official explanation that what Christ had reprobated 
was the conduct of the Pharisees and of Judas, but not of Jews as such. 

Mr. Blackman’s account of Marcion is the first study to appear in 
England since Harnack’s very thorough researches of 1921-1924 set 
Marcion in a truer light, a figure apart from the common ruck of the 
Gnostics, and canonized him as the first Protestant. Mr. Blackman 
does not share Harnack’s enthusiasm for Marcion as the founder of a 
new religion, and his opinion about what Marcion did to the New 
Testament is nearer to Westcott’s sober judgment than to Harnack’s 
impetuosity. The enormous success of Marcion’s church in the second 
century, the extreme dearth of information about the Christianity of 
that century and the topical nature of many of the issues raised by 
Marcion alike make this book worth while. One may, however, 
express the regret that Mr. Blackman has not traced out, at least briefly, 
the way in which Harnack’s praise of 1924 provided intellectual 
support for what was done to Jews in the Germany of 1933 and 


onwards. 
Marcion was another Luther in his energy and popular appeal, in 
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his emphasis on faith in Christ and in his pessimism (he addressed 
his fai as “Companions in misery’”’). Unlike Luther, who exalted 
marriage above virginity, Marcion regarded marriage as evil because 
it was a sharing in the work of the creator-god, and banished wine 
from his eucharist. hi view of the popularity which polemic against 
the Jews would bring him, Marcion had much more to say about the 
Jewish Messias than Luther had. The Old Testament told of a king- 
Messias, and Jesus had nc: come as a king; one must therefore dis- 
regard and despise the Old Testament and treat Christianity as a 
pe seh which had come into the world by a sudden act—a Durchbruch 
—of the unknown god wiso was the Father of Jesus Christ. By calling 
themselves “the third race,” as distinct from Jews and pagans, Chris- 
tians of this period were in a receptive mood for the ideas of Marcion, 
and orthodox writers of the later second century have to make it clear 
that there were two comings of Christ foretold in the Old Testament, 
one lowly at His birth of the Virgin, and one glorious, in the royal 
power of His Father, at the end of the world. 

Marcion’s treatment of the New Testament is of very great impor- 
tance for the study of the text and Canon, and Mr. Blackburn devotes 
some forty pages to a detailed collation of what may be supposed to 
be Marcion’s Latin text with Old Latin versions so far as they are 
known. Though he has elsewhere shown a robust independence of 
Harnack, here he is rather too ready to agree with Harnack that 
Tertullian was most accurate in making quotations from texts. But 
where we can check Tertullian’s quotations against an independent 
tradition, in his use of Pliny’s letter to Trajan, he does not emerge 
with very high marks for accuracy. 

About the Canon of the New Testament, Mr. Blackman rightly 
refuses to follow Harnack in supposing that Marcion was the founder 
of the Catholic canon. But while allowing that the idea of a Canon 
was abroad among Christians before Marcion’s time, he allows that 
Marcion produced the first closed list. By a slip he fails to see (p. 34, 
n. 1) that Melito of Sardis had a closed lst, for Melito speaks of the 
books of the Old Testament, in obvious contrast with the books of the 
New; nor does he give its proper value to Tertullian’s argument, which 
is clear enough: “I say mine is true, Marcion his. Who or what shall 
decide between us, except a comparison of dates, allowing by prescrip- 
tion authority to that which be found to be older?” If Tertullian 
was thus prepared to defend his New Testament, one must credit him 
with some knowledge of a Canon prior to Marcion’s. The evidence 
of contemporary practice in the public readings of the Church, as 
shown in Denis of Corinth, in Melito’s newly-discovered Homily on 


the Passion and in the Muratori fragment, shows that the Church 
carried on the Jewish practice of having two classes of reading, text 
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and Targum, or, as one might say, first and second nocturn lessons. 
The proper operation of such a practice would certainly require a 
Canon to determine what | to the first class and what did not. 
Polycarp’s care to send to the Church of Philippi a collection of the 
letters of Ignatius, “in which they would find much that was useful,” 
is yet another sign of the use by the Church of second-class matter 
alongside what was regarded as Scripture. Had Mr. Blackman paid 
attention to this aspect of his problem, his book might have been more 
helpful than it is at present to the understanding of a dark period of 


the Church’s growth. 
J. H. CreHan 
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Existence and Being, by Martin Heidegger, with an introduction by 
Werner Brock (Vision Press 15s). 


= volume contains two essays on Hélderlin, one (1944) on the 
poet’s elegy “Homecoming” and the other (1936) on “Hélderlin 
and the Essence of Poetry.” These are followed by the essay On the 
Essence of Truth (1943) and by the lecture What is Metaphysics? (1929), 
together with the postscript added to the latter in the fourth edition 
(1943) but without the introduction added to the fifth edition (1949). 
These writings by Heidegger take up considerably less than half the 
volume. In a brief foreword Mr. Stefan Schimanski gives the personal 
impressions formed by his encounters with the philosopher; and then 
Dr. Werner Brock contributes explanatory accounts not only of the 
four essays by Heidegger but also of the contents of the published part 
of the latter’s Sein und Zeit. 

A translator of Heidegger has no easy task. One can be all the more 
grateful to those concerned in the — of this volume for 
making available in English some of his writings. Heidegger is cer- 
tainly not likely to be much read in this country, so long as his pub- 
lications are untranslated. Even translated, they are extremely tough 

oing. It is all to the good, then, that Dr. Brock, who is the author of a 
Book on contemporary German philosophy, should have provided a 
long introduction. To suggest that his introduction makes Heidegger’s 
philosophy easy reading would be to exaggerate; but he brings out the 
very important points of Heidegger’s position in the main stream of 
ontological philosophy and of his new method of approach to the 

roblem of Being. In order not to misinterpret Heidegger, it is essen- 
tial to realize that he is an “academic” philosopher, and neither a 
preacher nor a moral exhorter nor a politician. This book should help 


to make that point clear. 
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